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As another year is measured off we are con- 
scious that there should accompany it a corre- 
sponding measure of progress. Each year in 
passing leaves a residuum of new difficulties and 
old ones yet unsettled. The weary struggle of 
the Negro population for status thru self-im- 
provement and recognition, aided by their friends, 
goes on, however, marking, we hope some advance 
in the right direction. 

The season is an appropriate one for the in- 
auguration of a new effort, inspired by the neces- 
sity as well as the desire to approach those new 
problems with an increased technique for dealing 
with them. Facing the new year with such hope 
as always inheres in the future, “Opportunity” 
greets it readers. 


The New Migration 


The migration of a half million Negroes a few 
vears back was a dramatic episode in their dreary 
history, but when that historical stream subsided 
public interest seemed to die with it. The depres- 
sion that followed in the wake of the war made 
the presence of these migrants conspicuous and 
in many quarters downright unwelcome. Em- 
ployers who for patriotic reason during an em- 

§parrassing labor shortage quite frankly paid their 
fare and gave them pretentious certificates testi- 

giying to their indispensibility for the same patri- 
otic reason began to deny indignantly any con- 
nection whatever with their presence. 

Industry is recovering now just as the restric- 
tions on immigration are being most seriously 
felt, and anxious eyes are casting southward 
again. Recent inquiries in large eastern plants 
reveal recruits from the south in constantly in- 
creasing numbers. The Garment Makers Unions 
report a steady swelling of their ranks with 
southern Negro women. Again this labor is being 
frankly imported into the Pittsburgh, Wheeling 
and Youngstown Districts. A large Coal and 
Coke Company, for example, has already accom- 
plished the migration of 2,000 Negroes to Con- 
nellsville, Pennsylvania. Representatives of cer- 
tain eastern and western industrial concerns in the 
south with relaxing caution are seeking substi- 
tutes for the million pp Europe which 
the north needs but will hav€ to do without. A 
new migration indeed seems imminent. 

The warning of President Harding in his Bir- 
mingham speech (better remembered for other 
utterances) begins to take on meaning: 

“It is probable that as a nation we ‘have come 
to the end of the period of very rapid increase 
tt our population. Restricted immigration will 
reduce the rate of increase, and force us back 
upon our older population to give people to do the 


simpler, pliysically harder manual tasks. This will 
require some difficult readjustments. 

“In anticipation of such a condition the South 
may well recognize that the North and West are 
likely to make their drafts upon its col- 
ored populations and that if the South wishes to 
keep its fields producing and its industry still ex- 
panding i/ will have to compete for the services of 
the colors man.” 


The Chicago Race Commissioners 


The six hundred and fifty page report of the 
Chicago Commission on Race Relations brings to 
a climax the pkenomenal undertaking of a group 
of white and colored men in Chicago. Aside from 
the elaborateness of the investigation and poig- 
nancy of the recommendations based thereon, 
there comes to light a rare quality that deserves 
emphatic commendation. 

It is easy to be fair and just on ordinary ques- 
tions which, while carrying two sides, are yet not 
bound up with the passions and traditions of race. 

But it is one of the stern inevitabilities of a dis- 
position to justice, that sooner or later it will be 
severely tested. Just such a crisis came to six 
white and six 'colored men after the Chicago riot. 

The successful termination of this work is not 
only a tribute to the level headedness which char- 
acterized their investigations, but a testimonial 
that their candor, fairness, and above all, their 
COURAGE were not a pose nor even a weak 
reality, but an inescapable and controlling element 
of their character. The passion for truth and 
justice survived over a hundred deliberative ses- 
sions and nearly three years of study, and the 
Commissioners—men with reputations  estab- 
lished, apart from any interest in the race ques- 
tion—and at the end of their task are serene and 
agreed in their findings, new convictions and pro- 
nouncements, despite the fact that these findings 
and recommendations mark perhaps the most sig- 
nificant epoch in race relations since Emanci- 
pation. 

Traditions and taboos backed by centuries of 
unquestioned acceptance have overshadowed the 
relations of the races like ghosts seeking the 
privilege of a new embodiment. 

The eminent training; scholastic, legal, busi- 
ness and otherwise, of all who took part in this 
study could conceivably aid their fair minded- 
ness but it could not alone make them courageous 
enough to tell the world frankly what they found 
and how they felt about it, especially since many 
of these views run counter to deep-seated and 
wide-spread beliefs. It is therefore, to the cour- 
age of these men who have backed their convic- 
tions with their reputations, that the respect of 
the country is due—and is being paid. e 
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The Sense of ‘‘Belonging’’ 


In dealing with workers emphasis is gradually 
shifting from the worker’s hand to his mind. 
Employers, as much from interest in production 
as from any humanitarian impulse are finding 
that they must know just what the worker is 
thinking and how he feels. Personnel depart- 
ments very significantly are expanding their in- 
quiries and equipment to include the psychologi- 
cal factors in production. These are concerned 
with attitudes, repression, morale, balked instincts 
and desires as well as skill and the capacity for 
acquiring it. 

One of the most serious handicaps to Negro 
workers in the industries lies in this much neg- 
lected field, As a speaker before the National 
Urban League Conference pointed out, to de- 
velop the stamina necessary for sustained applica- 
tion Negroes need to feel the thrill of being a 
part of a creative process—something, which, 
with a few exceptions, they have been denied. 

Mr. Henry Ford makes an observation no less 
pertinent. The race problem, he feels, is more a 
question of right attitudes in industry than eth- 
nology. The Negro as a man is hampered less 
on the whole by conscious race prejudice than by 
lack of industrial opportunity. “In other words, 
said Mr. Ford, “he needs a job, he needs the sense 
of INDUSTRIAL BELONGING which it ought 
to be the desire of our industrial engineers to 
provide.” 

The same unrest and dissatisfactions which 
when unheeded, reappear ultimately in strikes and 
sabotage among the white workers are common 
to Negro workers only, perhaps, a little more 
intense and without the emotional outlet even of 


striking. They are employed usually as a last re- 
sort and dismissed at the first opportunity. They 
are expected to work contentedly and regularly 
and to develop efficiency on an uninteresting 
process beyond which there is no hope of advance. 
They are appendages rather than members; “ro- 
bots” rather than men. 

The experiences of a few liberal minded em- 
ployers, two of whom present articles elsewhere 
in this issue, give hope of a vast improvement in 
the spirit of workmanship of employers, white 
and Negro, thru the simple application of hu- 
manely considerate methods of treatment. 


Sympathy Without Understanding 


President Lowell of Harvard makes a sugges- 
tion which breaks the tradition of abstraction and 
evanescent vagueness in speculating upon things 
that should be done with respect to the Negro 
population. ‘We owe him,” he said, “our thought 
* * * our power of investigation * * * one 
thing that we have never given him. People here 
in the North have given him sympathy, have be- 
lieved thoroughly that we owe him justice, but 
comparatively few have given their thought ; have 
tried to investigate his needs, his capacities, and 
therefore, the opportunities that can be opened 
up to him.” 

This is a student’s attitude. It is the scien- 
tific approach to a question that already has been 
over loaded both ways with sentiment. Facts 
carry their own light. Argument for opportuni- 
ties carry conviction when backed by the evi- 
dence of capacity. President Lowell’s sugges- 
tion carries the blunt stamp of open-minded prac- 
ticality, a thing, which to re-apply his thought, has 
seldom been given. 


“Co-operation” and “Opportunity” 


The National Urban League for nearly twelve vears has sought to merit a reputation as a doer 


of things worth while in the interest of the relations between the Negro and the white races in 
America. Its field work has in the main consisted of efforts to raise the standards of living among 
Negroes. Its slogan has been “Not Alms, but Opportunity.” It has sought to make its contribution 
towards elevating the Negro in the social scale, the motive being to make it easier for the Negro to 
assimilate the cultural advantages of American civilization and to aid more Negroes of capacity and 
talent to emerge from the mass of their fellows of less promise. 

The League has also attempted to make available to white people information on the Negro that 
would tend to clear up many of the mooted questions about the Negro. 

The whites ot America may be classified in several interesting groups according to their attitude 
toward the Negro: First—the indifferent group, or those who have given no thought to the Negro; 
those who have not come in contact with “the problem” and who therefore have not thought much 
about it. If pressed for an opinion members of this group would naturally be thrown into one of the 
other classes. Second, those who consciously detest and distrust all things Negroid either through 
a prejudice which has no foundation or as a result of unpleasant personal experiences with Negroes. 
Third, those who through a sense of justice cannot avoid the feeling that the Negro should be included 
in the unfortunate peoples to whom they extend their sympathy. They would like not to include the 
Negro but must in order to reconcile their attitudes to their theories of individual rights. So they 
believe in the Negro with certain reservations. They believe in Negroes having their “man’s chance” 
but segregated in the enjoyment of their rights in schools, pleasure parks or public recreational cen- 
ters, in restaurants and in certain lines of employment. Fourth, those who believe in the application 
of the principle of justice and equality to all men, the Negro included. Except in the case of 
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certain individuals with the spirit of martyrs these persons despite their beliefs are forced through 
convention and the social orders of the day to abide in practice largely by the requirements of a prac- 
tical and tolerant society. 

The League has sought to reach representatives of all of these groups in a spirit of co-operation. 

Cooperation or good fellowship between the racial elements in America presupposes the exist- 
ence of an inclination on the part of members of each race to meet the members of other races on a 
platform of good will. It assumes the existence of an intelligence and a standard of living common 

to both races, members of which observe in each other similar interests and ideals. The whites sooner 
or later, no matter what their present status o1 environment, are vouchsafed in time a chance to 
rise above their present level. Such is not the case with the Negro in anything like the same degree 
that it obtains for the whites. His case calls for drastic and special attention, not only to secure for 
him the operation of improvement programs, educational in character involving the whole race, but 
to promote the establishment of agencies dealing with fundamentals, agencies which more or less are 
common among the whites but among Negroes practically non-existent, such as day nurseries, settle- 
ment houses and health clinics. 

The Urban League feels that the Negro, as a group, must be brought up to a higher social plane 
so that he can accept his rightful place in society as his opportunities come. His leaders must be 
trained and given a chance to gain wider experience with his fellows. The League furnishes a field 
of labor for these leaders. In many cases such potential leaders as executives of the League are 
men short of forty, and many just turning thirty. They see life from a new angle and are preparing 
new fields for their fellow-race members. They attempt programs which require great faith and 
energy. They have helped to revolutionize social work among Negroes, which has changed from 
the street-corner missionary type of work to the up-to-date scientific social service. 

Many Negro churches have caught the vision and are building community churches and are 
adding social service features to their religious programs. In many cities representatives of or per- 
sons recommended by the League are appointed on Mayor’s Emergency Relief or Unemployment 
Committees. Community movements of whatever character are not considered complete in most 
cities where the League works if recognition is not given to the needs of Negro citizens, 

In the past this service has been promoted and publicity on achievements has been secured in a 
desultory, hit-or-miss fashion. Experiences have been exchanged between communities through 
correspondence and an occasional conference where representatives of various organizations have 
met to exchange ideas. The first method—that of correspondence—is a slow process. The second, 
that ot occasional conferences—is inadequate because only a very few representatives from each 
organization get the direct benefit. The League fecls that the very generous space which has been 
given to it by the newspapers and magazines has been of great help. But the League should not 
and could not command as much space to express its ideals as the importance of its mission justifies. 
The reports on its investigations and research work alone call for considerable space if only the 
practical parts of its findings are presented. The League therefore has launched on a new venture 
which should have the whole-hearted support and encouragement of all white and colored people 
who are interested in the scientific treatment of “the problem” and who wish to see more “coopera- 
tion” between the races. 

OProrTUNITy” as a name has been adopted for our new magazine because it carries with it the 
“Opportunity’s” Editor is 


idea presented by the League’s motto “Not Alms, but Opportunity.’ 
Charles 5. Johnson, Director of the League’s Department of Research and Investigations who was 
\ssociate Director of the Chicago Race Relations Commission which has recently published its re- 
port on the Causes of the Chicago Race Riots with recommendations for improvement in race rela- 


He is eminently qualified through both training and experience to edit a “journal of Negro 


ions. 
Life” which will depict Negro life as it is with no exaggerations. We shall try to set down inter- 
esting!y but without sugar-coating or generalization the findings of careful scientific surveys and 
the iacts gathered from research, undertaken not to prove preconceived notions but to lay bare 
Negro life as it is. 
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The Doctrine of Human Equality 


By Horace J. Brinces. 


By way of approach to the right temper for 
dealing with racial friction two primary essen- 
tials must be clearly envisaged and secured: They 
are, first, a proper analysis and classification of 
the many problems involved, and a labeling of 
them by their right names; and, second, a right 
understanding of what the doctrine of human 
equality means—a true spiritual valuation of 
human beings as such. As to the first of these 
conditions, your attention is directed to the great 
difference in the attitude spontaneously assumed 
by all of us towards sotial and economic prob- 
lems affecting other groups—Italians, Russians, 
Poles, Greeks, Bohemians, or what not—and 
that attitude which we all tend to assume to- 
wards the very same problems when those af- 
fected by them are Negroes. When dealing with 
any other group, we do not speak hazily and 
vaguely of some imaginary single problem de- 
noted by the name of the race involved. You 
never hear in our cities of an Italian or a Rus- 
sian or a Greek problem, unless, indeed, it is 
meant that there is a problem of the Americani- 
zation of such groups: which may be true of 
them, but is never true of Negroes. In all such 
cases, we analyze the difficulties, and find that 
the fact of race has really nothing to do with 
them. For instance, if there is a shortage of 
houses, if we need houseroom for 10,000 people 
and have room only for 2,000, we call that a 
housing problem; if we have 5,000 children to 
place in schools and have school places for only 
3,000 we rightly call that a school problem. Ii 
the mortality among young children is greatly in 
excess of the national and local average, we call 
this a problem of infant mortality. If the com- 
munity in question is insufficiently provided with 
hospital accommodation or institutions for the 
care of convalescents, or if tuberculosis or any 
other fatal disease is epidemic among them, we 
classify these as health problems. So, too, if 
laborers are unable to secure work, or if wages 
are excessively low, we indicate these difficulties 
by their proper economic designation. 

But, on the contrary, when the community 
affected happens to be a colored one, we habit- 
ually lump all these distinct and separate prob- 
lems together under the general title of “The 
Negro Problem.” The logical absurdity of this 
ought to be too palpable to require exposure. 
How on earth can the fact of race have any 
bearing upon a series of difficulties due to in- 
sufficient housing, or school places, or hospital 
accommodation, or work, or wages? 

My first point is, then, that so long as a mul- 
titude of problems wholly unconnected with race 
are lumped together as one, under a racial desig- 
nation, not merely is no solution possible, but 
we never can begin to understand what it is we 
have to solve. 

It is, to my mind, by no means certain that 
there really does exist anything that may truly 
be called a Negro problem; or rather, to be still 


more nearly accurate, a Negro-white problem. 
By this, I mean a problem or difficulty inevitably 
and permanently arising from the juxtaposition 
in single neighborhoods, or from the joint par- 
ticipation in a common civic and industrial life, 
of members of two races so obviously divergent 
in physical characteristics as the Negro and the 
Caucasian. This, I say, is a question. The con- 
ditions necessary for an answer to it do not exist; 
and, therefore, anyone rash enough to propound 
an answer would only be indulging in a guess. 
And of this we may be sure: that whether there 
is or is not such a residual problem, its factors 
can only become known after those many other 
problems, unconnected with race, but now un- 
scientifically lumped together under the racial 
designation, have been seen in their true terms 
and studied and solved. 

But, further, it seems to me certain that if 
there is, in the background, a problem genuinely 
arising from difference of race, it will prove to be 
susceptible of ready solution when the problems 
unconnected with race have been solved. For this 
latter consummation can only be reached through 
the engendering in both races of the right spirit. 
3y the right spirit I mean that temper of neigh- 
borly cooperation and mutual respect without 
which, obviously, the various housing, health, 
education, labor and wage problems cannot be 
met. I maintain that this spirit, if adequate to 
the removal of our other difficulties, will assur- 
edly not fail at least to provide a workable 
modus vivendi for the residual difficulty, if any, 
inherent in the fact of racial contrast. 

This leads me naturally to consider the second 
of the two factors which I have described as pri- 
mary essentials. We must have a true spiritual 
valuation of human beings as such, and on that 
point, you will derive very great assistance from 
the report of the Chicago Commission on Race 
Relations. If you will turn to page 629 and the 
following pages, you will find a bundle of 
“myths,” that is, a bundle of absolutely baseless 
current generalizations as to the ineducability, 
the thriftlessness, the abnormally passional 
nature of Negroes, which most white people ac- 
cept without investigation or inquiry, and persist 
in believing despite any amount of refuting evi- 
dence. The Race Relations Commission very 
properly and scientifically describe these beliefs 
as myths, meaning thereby beliefs either wholly 
or in main part false. 

There are undoubtedly plenty of Negroes of 
subnormal intelligence, and probably there may 
be among the colored race as many thriftless 
individuals as among the Irish or the Italians; 
nor can it be doubted that Negro annals contain 
plenty of true stories of individuals abnormally 
addicted to sensual indulgence and to what in 
France are termed crimes passionnels. To say 
this is only to say that Negroes are human beings, 
and in the lump neither better nor worse than 
other varieties of the species. But the reasoning 
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that the ineducable or the thriftless or the ab- 
normally passional Negro is such because of his 
race and is exemplifying something which is com- 
mon to all his race in distinction from others, 
is as absurd as it is unjust. These myths, then, 
stand in the way of any rational consideration 
of the true nature of the Negro as a human 
being. But after exposing them for what they 
are, we have to deal with another to which I 
think the Report of the Commissioners makes no 
reference. It is one that is widely held and 
often cited as a Southern belief. In a recent 
issue of the Chicago Tribune, I noted it again in 
an interesting letter printed by the editor under 
the heading “A Southern View of Our Negro 
Problem.” (Whether it is a Southern view or 
not, I don’t know. Apart from the heading 
there is nothing to indicate that the writer, whose 
initials only are given, is a Southerner.) This, 
however, is of little importance. What we are 
concerned with is the current fallacy; it matters 
little by whom it is now being retailed for the 
“nth” time. 

The writer expresses himself as follows: (1 
number his statements for convenience) 

1. “If the Negro was the same as the white 
man, save the pigment in his blood, would be 
not have established some degree of civilization 
in Africa? For uncounted eons he has lived 
there, but except where brought under dominion 
of the white man, he remains the same untutored 
savage as when his race began. No single as- 
cent has he made in the scale of human prog- 
ress, in science, government or religion. 

2. ‘Most of the Negroes who have risen above 
the grade of servitors, Booker T. Washington, 
Fred Douglass, and many more that might be 
mentioned, have done so because of the white 
blood in their veins. 

3. “The Negro’s progress is only possible when 
he remains a Negro. When he tries to become 
a white man his true progress ceases and his 
troubles begin.” 

I shall not insult your intelligence by dwelling 
upon the truly extraordinary logic of a gentleman 
who begins by informing us that the Negro, as 
long as he remained a Negro, was absolutely un- 
progressive and an untutored savage, and the 
next moment declares that the Negro can pro- 
gress provided he remains a Negro. If anything 
could be funnier than this, it would be the inter- 
polation between these two assertions of state- 
ment No. 2, that the admixture of white blood 
has been the cause of remarkable progress in 
individual cases, and making this the basis for 
the conclusion that, therefore, there must be no 
such admixture. “Such harmonies may dwell” 
in biased minds. I cannot recall ever seeing a 
clearer proof of the blinding effect of sheer race 
prejudice. I do not suppose that the author of 
this extraordinary letter, when in a normal state 
of mind, is anything like a fool. But certainly, in 
the topsy-turvy reasoning which I have just ex- 
posed, he talks like one. The statement that St. 
Patrick had two birthdays because he was a twin 
is sane and scientific compared with the Gilber- 
tian logic of our Southern friend. 

But how about the well-worn argument that the 


Negro never established civilization in Africa? 
I pass without remark the unqualified assertion 
that the colored race in Africa made no ascent 
at all in science, government or religion, although 
it is a statement that no informed ethnologist 
would sanction. But let it pass. Assume it to 
be true. What then? Does it prove that the 
Negro race, by and large, is inferior to any and 
every branch of the white race, by and large? 
Note in the first place that for “uncounted 
eons” (to use the picturesque and expansive 
phrase of our critic) the Negro race in Africa 
was isolated. It had no contact with any other 
race; certainly not with any that had begun the 
upward march of civilization. Now, can our 
Southern authority point to any single race known 
to history which ever progressed from barbarism 
to civilization in complete isolation? I ask you 
as students of history, have you ever known of 
a case anywhere of any race progressing from 
barbarism without the prompting of contact with 
some other race that was developing along dif- 
ferent lines? I have been, more or less, a student 
of history and I cannot recall any single case, 
except where there has been stimulation from the 
outside. 

Remember, further, that for the Negro, in his 
barbaric state, life was easy. Nature was boun- 
tiful. He was not spurred by that necessity 
which is proverbially the mother of invention. 

May we not remind our Southern critic that 
nothing recognizable as civilization has existed 
in the world for more than ten or fifteen thou- 
sand years, although the human race has existed 
for hundreds of thousands, and possibly for mil- 
lions of years? What is the explanation? It 
is that all races needed the stimulus of contact 
with other minds and other ways to set agoing 
their own dormant inventive, adaptive and pro- 
gressive capacity. The origins of every known 
civilization are known to be in this sense complex, 
to be the product of what I have elsewhere ven- 
tured to call cultural cross-fertilization. So long 
as races remained isolated, they remained un- 
civilized. 

For example, it is somewhat less than two 
thousand years since Julius Czsar landed in the 
Island of Britannia. He found there a race of 
half-naked, painted barbarians. Among a single 
class of these,—the Druidical or priestly caste,— 
there were the unmistakable beginnings of a 
civilization ; but, just as undoubtedly, these were 
due to the fact that the caste in question had 
had contacts with Gallic and other tribes, them- 
selves influenced directly or indirectly by the civ- 
ilization of Rome. 

I make here two observations: First, that in 
the unspeakably long duration of mankind two 
thousand years are, in the words of the Psalmist, 
“but as yesterday when it is passed, and as a 
watch in the night.” Second, that Julius Cesar 
might have said of the ancient Britons, or Taci- 
tus of the ancient Germans, exactly what our 
Southern critic says of the Negroes in Africa. 
Had Cesar or Tacitus said it, their comment 
would have been every whit as plausible as this 
argument about the Africans and every whit as 
false. The fact was that the ancient Britons 
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(the ancestors of Mr. David Lloyd George and 
Secretary Hughes) never had progressed. The 
reason why they had not advanced was precisely 
the same that explains the non-prugressiveness 
of the pre-Homeric Greeks and of those pre-Ro- 
mans who lived, long before the imagined period 
of Romulus, on the hills that were to upbear the 
Eternal City. 

To cite, then, the comparative non-progressive- 
ness of the Negro race when living under condi- 
tions in which no race known to history has been 
progressive, as a proof of its inherent and per- 
manent inferiority, is unjust and absurd. The 
true test, in the case of any race, is not what it 
did before it was confronted with the conditions 
without which progress is impossible, but what 
it has done since it has enjoyed the contact- 
stimuli by which advance in civilization is en- 
gendered. What has been its record in propor- 
tion to its opportunities? And here one may, 
with perfect confidence, challenge a Southern or 
any other critic to point to any single race which 
has made greater progress, under greater handi- 
caps, in a shorter space of time, than the Negroes 
of America. I disdain to quote the familiar sta- 
tistics of the reduction in illiteracy, the forward 
movement in the industrial and other arts, the 
religious and esthetic progress achieved by the 
Negroes, under such handicaps, and in the face 
of such bitter prejudice, as might well have 
crushed the soul of any group of men. Either 
our critic knows these facts or he does not. If 
he does not, he is not entitled to a hearing; if 
he does, his argument is disingenuous. 

In this fallacious pretense, then, that the Negro 
is incapable of progress because his ancestors re- 
mained barbaric a few centuries longer than the 
ancestors of the white race, we have an interest- 
ing addition to the collection of myths pilloried 
by the Chicago Commissioners in their Report. 
Perhaps, it is the fundamental myth, from which 
all the others are derivatives. In any case, the 
root of it is the materialistic or non-spiritual 
habit of identifying a human being exclusively 
with his bodily “accidents.” 

You may wonder at my dragging in this queer 
term from the old scholastic philosophy. Accord- 
ing to that philosophy, in every material thing 
there was an underlying, invisible reality called its 
“substance,” and its various sensible properties, 
its color, shape, hardness, taste and smell, were 
distinguished from the “substance” and desig- 
nated “accidents.” The Roman Catholic doctrine 
of transubstantiation is still, I believe, defended 
by the argument that what is changed by the 
consecration of the elements is this metaphysical 
“substance,” it being admitted that all the “‘acci- 
dents” of the bread and wine remain the same 
after consecration as before. 

You are doubtless aware that present-day sci- 
ence rather scorns the notion of there being any 
such super-sensible entity as a “substance’’ be- 
hind or beneath the sensible properties of mate- 
rial phenomena. But, whatever science or phi- 
losophy may say regarding mere dead things, 
psychology and morals, to say nothing of religion, 
require a doctrine somewhat analogous to that 
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of substance in regard to human beings. The 
spirit of man is something more than the aggre- 
gation of bodily “accidents” with which it is as- 
sociated and through which it functions. And 
unless we can believe in the reality, and what is 
more, in the indefeasible worth, of this spiritual 
something (call it what you please) in every hu- 
man being, not only shall we be unable to solve 
the bundle of problems involved in inter-racial 
juxtaposition, but we can never justify our 
American notion of democracy. 

For we cannot allow even our Southern 
friends to forget the famous phrase in the Dec- 
laration of Independence about all men being 
created equal. True, there is a sense in which 
this doctrine is a pure myth. As Mr. Chesterton 
says in his witty way, “Equality is not some 
crude fairy-tale about all men being equally tall 
or equally tricky; which we not only cannot be- 
lieve but cannot believe in anybody believing. It 
is an absolute of morals, by which all men have 
a value invariable and indestructible and a dig- 
nity as intangible as death.” 

In other words, when we say that all men are 
created equal, we do not mean that all men, or 
that any two men, are exactly equal in capacity; 
we mean that all men are precisely equal in their 
worth as spiritual beings. They are ends in them- 
selves, and may never be treated as mere tools or 
means to other people’s ends. Each is a per- 
sonality which is intrinsically eternal, inviolable, 
indispensable, and entitled to the same deference 
as every other. 

The Quakers teach the famous doctrine of the 
Inner Light ; meaning that there is, in every man, 
a radiance by which all “doctrines, priesthoods 
and precepts” are to be appraised and judged. I, 
for one, believe that this doctrine conveys a great 
truth. That divine element is present under the 
clay in every human being. I believe that the 
Ultimate Reality, the “love that moves the sun 
and the other stars,” the infinite reason that 
builds and sustains the universe, is in every man, 
constitutive of him, uniquely differentiated in 
his irreducibly distinct selfhood. 

Now, observe that, unless I can rightly attri- 
bute this hidden greatness to all men without 
exception, I can concede it to no man. For this 
is a question of our common nature—of what 
makes us all men—-not of what makes this or 
that individual an exceptional man. 

But if my belief is a mere illusion, if this trans- 
cendent nature is indeed absent from all men, 
and man is just as truly a mere animal as a 
dog or a sheep, I ask how, in the name of reason, 
we can justify the assumption (which all men 
inevitably make) that a man must not be treated 
as one may treat a dog or a sheep? How can 
we ever refute Nietzsche’s doctrines of slavery 
and the will-to-power if we accept Nietzsche’s 
premise, the premise of the consistent and thor- 
ough-going evolutionist, that because man is, as 
we see, an animal, he is merely, and nothing but, 
an animal? 

I must ask your indulgence for being beguiled 
by our Southern critic’s opposition to inter-racial 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The American Negro and the World Wide 
Conflict of Color 


sy S. PARKES CADMAN. 


his reaction, the white rebel against democracy 
asserts that the Negro is addicted to race con- 


\ndoubtedly the people of the Orient and our 
own Negro citizens have received some benefits 
from Christian Powers, but they have also en- 
dured numerous injuries. Had not Africa lain 
it the feet of the white man there might have 
been no slavery in the United States or in the 
British dominions, or on the Spanish Main, The 
opium traffic was forced upon China by Eng- 
land’s gunboats. Russia waged war against 
japan at the biddance of a court camarilla. These 
flagrantly open injuries have disrupted humanity 
and the veriest dullard is aware of the gigantic 
ills that ensued. The Civil War here, wars and 
rumors of wars elsewhere, the defeat of Spain 
in the New World, and the downfall of the Czar- 
istic Empire are largely traceable to the wrongs 
and oppressions inflicted by racial hatred and na- 
tionalistic greed. Unless the white race repents 
of its wickednesses and sincerely accepts and 
practices the humanity and brotherhood of the 
New Testament, it will, in my judgment, even- 
tually be expelled from the Orient. Should it 
resist expulsion the probabilities are that a world 
war of unparalleled dimensions will be fought to 
the finish. Educated Orientals who influence 
their fellow-countrymen no longer reverence cul- 
tivated Europeans and Americans. The recovery 
of our damaged prestige will not be made by 
steam roller methods. Yet how narrowly the 
United States has recently escaped hostilities 
against Japan, and how little we have to thank 
our chauvinistic press that we have escaped them! 
How slender is Britain’s hold on India! How 
just were some petitions of Korea, China and 
Egypt to the Versailles Conference! How heed- 
lessly they were ignored or rejected! Who, then, 
can say that the white race will be wise enough 
te get safely beyond the catastrophic period? 
\Vhen the Japanese delegates sat stern and silent 
in council while their late allies swept aside their 
plea for racial equality, an observant onlooker 
registered their ominous bearing. They will not 
soon forget that painful defeat of the justice 
which is Christianity’s real strength. It is urged 
that whatever are the faults and crimes of West- 
ern civilization, at least it is capable of progress. 
But the typical American or Briton who wishes 
to be the cause of as many changes as possible 
in his environment makes a fetish of progress 
and adores it even when it is no more than the 
ethical camouflage of his burning desire for con- 
stant change. He glories in the scientific method 
of life, whereas the typical Chinaman, says Bert- 
rand Russell, has a far more ethical conception 
of the ends of life. This distinction, which 
separates East and West for more effectively 
than we suppose, will have to be recognized by 
those who have substituted pagan for Christian 
conceptions of races and nations. 

The Americans who are not willing to identify 
themselves with and to include the honest, indus- 
trious Negro in the range of their good will are 
not loyal adherents of democracy. In defense of 


sciousness. Granting that the assertion is true, 
is race consciousnes an unpardonable offense, and 
if so, who is guiltless of it? I submit that such 
a consciousness, as distinguished from racial 
pride, tyranny and exaction, is as seemly as per- 
sonal self-respect. If it be true, and I think it is 
true, that since the World War the Negro has 
shown an intensified desire to assert his rights, I 
for one am content that he should do this so long 
as he also asserts his duties with his rights. 

Nothing can be permanently done for people 
who have lost self-confidence and self courage. 
The resolution to overcome difficulties and to 
achieve meritorious success depends upon a due 
respect for one’s self and for one’s race. Why, 
then, should the Negro be penalized for traits 
which we extoll in the white man? It is highly 
important that those traits shall be directed by 
moral motives and toward moral ends. Provided 
they are thus directed, the Negro is justified in 
his ambition to become what his Creator intends 
him to be—a man, erect, candid, two-handed, 
capable, self-supporting, and as such a valuable 
asset to the home and the community. In these 
relations he is legally and morally entitled to 
the fraternal intercourse of his fellow citizens. 
[ shall not comment at length upon the almost 
insuperable obstacles which the Negro has had 
to encounter. Captured by armed bands in his 
native habitation, carried in chains across the seas 
on slave ships which were floating hells: crushed 
by laborious tasks; starved; beaten, warned not 
to conceive himself a human; segregated in dis- 
ease-ridden quarter, charged with indecency and 
non-social conduct while existing under condi- 
tions which destroyed decency and social conduct, 
his annals in this free land of ours are its re- 
proach and its tragedy. Part of the divine ac- 
count against us for our treatment of him was 
paid in the strife of 60 years ago. A further 
settlement is inevitable unless we put into active 
and effectual working those measures of equity 
and benevolence which are intrinsic in a gen- 
uinely democratic government 


A Square Deal for the Negro 


The incentive to insist on a “square deal” for 
the Negro is furthered by his remarkable advance 
since emancipation. In 1866 he owned but 12,000 
homes in the country; today he owns 600,000 
homes. Fifty-three years ago he operated less 
than 20,000 farms; today he operates exclusively 
more than a million farms. One year after Lin- 
coln’s death the Negro conducted 2,100 business 
establishments. Today he conducts 50,000 of 
these establishments. There was no regular 
schooling for his children when Lee and Grant 
met at Appomattox. Now 40,000 Negro schools 
have been built, with an attendance of 1,800,000 
children and an annual expenditure of $15,000,000 
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for their education. Nearly 50,000 churches min- 
ister to the Negro’s religious needs. They have 
a membership of 5,000,000 adults and young peo- 
ple, and represent an investment of $85,000,000. 
These statistics are unequaled for magnitude and 
significance in the history of any similarly en+ 
slaved race since time began. Consider the Israel- 
ites, who knew the bitterness of human bondage, 
and filled their early records with their tears. 
Yet they did not inherit as much during their 
first 500 years of residence in the Promised Land 
as the Negro has created in the last half century 
by his own arduous efforts in this land. How 
much more he might have created had _ his 
struggles against a hard fate been sooner wel- 
comed and aided by his white brother! 

But the tide of passion and ignorance against 
him is on the ebb. North and South, Chris- 
tian-minded people and generous men and women 
of the Hebrew race are bent upon his betterment. 
The Atlanta Plan for the settlement of racial 
troubles (by having in every county in that great 
State a committee of pacification consisting of 
both white and colored members) is a most timely 
and wise arrangement. The Urban League in- 
sists that we shall work, not as colored people, 
not as white people, for the narrower interests of 
any single group, but “Together” as American 
citizens, for the common good of our common 
city and our common country. In other words, 
as Mr. W. H. Baldwin puts the case, “The Urban 
League offers to the Negro a platform on which 
he can stand as an equal and join with his white 
neighbors in making the whole community a bet- 
ter cleaner place in which to live.” He is not to 
be scorned as an animal and an outcast, nor 
to be humiliated by senseless doles and benefac- 
tions. On the contrary, he is to be regarded by 
us as a fellow being, with like responsibilities and 
claims, and his point of view, his influence, his 
assistance are earnestly solicited for the increase 
of the general welfare. 


Negro Remains Isolated 


Let us suppose that this platform is rejected by 
extremists of both races. The alternatives are 
that the Negro will either sink into inertia and 
sullen discontent or else build up his own organi- 
zations for improvement. In both cases he re- 
mains isolated, and the isolation is anything but 
healthy for us all. What temporary advantages 
he may secure will be at the sacrifice of construc- 
tive contact with the whites. Nor does it need 
great prevision to detect in that isolation abun- 
dant material for further race friction. One 
could scarcely censure the Negro if he decided 
to go forward independently. He has been re- 
buffed, cheated, made the pawn of politicians and 
the butt of dishonest tradesmen and landlords. 
If a colored Sinn Fein should start—and un- 
doubtedly reasons could be adduced in its behalf 
—it would be a dangerous development. Yet 
how can we expect the Negro to act reasonably 
and take a far-sighted stand while the whites 
play blind man’s buff on this issue? 

Surely there is no need of race hatred in this 
republic. The best men and women of both 
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races involved should combine against their com- 
mon enemy. And he is that man, be he black 
or white, who sows disaffection, contempt, cal- 
umny and lies. In this relation I advise you to 
procure and read the Report on the Chicago Race 
Riots issued by the committee appointed by ex- 
Governor Lowden. Mark how in that disgrace- 
ful episode yellow journalism, foul quarter, bad 
housing and the plunderbunds which rob the Ne- 
gro, played their several parts. The old dodge 
of suppressing these causes of serious trouble 
will not serve again. To punish the Negro for 
defending himself and his home against wanton 
and unprovoked attacks is a sure way of arousing 
the slow but inevitable and righteous wrath of the 
American people. Our Southern brethren are in- 
creasingly determined to end the lynchings which 
have stained their annals with barbarism and 
butchery. Our Northern brethren are non- 
plussed and outraged by those ferocious exhibi- 
tions of animus against the Negro from which 
they were wont to think themselves immune. 
Unless the States, North or South, cleanse them- 
selves of this iniquity of lynching, the Anti-Lynch 
law will be made effectual against those whose 
unspeakable savageries have made Americans 
blush for their nation. Public sentiment is crys- 
tallizing on this question, and the economic sit- 
uation of the South, which requires colored labor 
for the cultivation of its crops, accelerates the 
process. I send forth a word of good cheer to 
our colored citizens, and bid them stand fast, 
play the man, and by self-improvement, thrift 
and perseverance build a solid foundation for 
their sons and daughters. To be productive in- 
stead of nonproductive, to be polite instead of 
boorish, to endure today what can and shall be 
abolished tomorrow because of patience; these 
are the routes to fair play and justice. The 
standards of Negro loyalty, religiousness and 
devotion to benefactors are, on the whole, still 
intact and maintained. But the hour has struck 
when every Negro must either be a credit to his 
race or else its betrayer, and when every white 
man who treasures our domestic unity and in- 
tegrity will have to cooperate cheerfully for these 
ends with all like-minded people. 


From the Diary of a Child 
Placing Agent 
By Evita Sampson 


A perfectly normal child presents difficulties 
of education and guidance sufficient to tax the 
resourcefulness of the average parent. When 
they have no parents, the situation is compli- 
cated, when they have bad parents, it is worse, 
but when they are abnormal children and parent- 
less or worse still, are in the hands of bad parents, 
dangers and difficulties crowd in with a ven- 
geance. [ am a child placing agent and my work 
is with colored children of each of the three lat- 
ter classes mentioned. This little group of for- 
tune’s hostages perhaps more than any other in- 
herits with birth the double handicap of race and 
class. Problems arising out of the many occa- 
sions of conflict require very special attention and 
an infinity of patience and sympathy. There was 
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a time when child placing was taken very liter- 
ally. To dispose of a dependent child meant 
merely to find a kindly family and annex the child 
to it. These methods, however, belong to the 
haphazard past. Happily more intelligence 1s 
being applied to the problem of personality, fam- 
ily selection, health and mentality. The develop- 
ment of a critical attitude, while it has increased 
the number of apparent dangers, has undoubtedly 
accomplished some results that are definite and 
measurable. These problems and dangers show 
their head in practically every child’s history. 
These histories are illuminating in a sense, be- 
cause they throw some light on the eternal ques- 
tion “Why children go wrong.” Here are a few 
instances from my diary: 

By chance a public health nurse learned that there 
lived in a home where she visited a tubercular pa- 
tient, a girl of sixteen years who had recently been 
sent home from school for writing “smutty” notes 
to the bovs. The case was referred to me for inves- 
tigation. Mathilda, the girl in question, was mother- 
less and she was being cared for by her paternal 
aunt who found it impossible to deal with her. 
There were roomers in the house and Mathilda 
would delight in taking trifling articles out of their 
rooms and when reprimanded acknowledged her 
guilt. The next day she would repeat the offense 
without hesitancy. She just did not seem to fit in 
her relative’s home. She had previously been to 
an aunt in Kentucky who could not trust her and 
who felt her desire for male companionship was 
too pronounced Apparently Mathilda was well 
physically that is, the family physician at various 
intervals had examined her and stated she was rather 
backward, but that she was in fair health. The 
father and aunt wished to have her placed in a 
boarding home immediately with the hope that some 
outsider might have more success in supervising 
Mathilda than her relatives. Since Mathilda’s 
mother’s death her father had paid no particular at- 
tention to her except to pay her board and buy her 
clothing. 

After a few visits and friendly chats Mathilda be- 
came confidential. She was taken from her home 
to a laboratory where a blood test was made. The 
reaction was Strongly Positive—100 percent inhibi- 
tion of hemolysis. A mental examination at the 
Institute for Juvenile Research was arranged for and 
she was found to have a mental age of six, in spite 
of the fact that she was chronologically 16 years 
of ace. Her inteliigence rating was 39 and she was 
classed as feebleminded in a high grade imbecile 
croup. Institutional care was recommended and im- 
mediate intensive medical care was advised for her 
physical condition. 

Instead of a home which the aunt, the nurse and 
the father felt was needed, Mathilda was committed 
to the State Institution for Feebleminded Children 
where she will receive adequate care and supervision. 
To have placed her in a private home would have 
been disastrous, not only to the child, but to the 
family who took her in, for undoubtedly sue would 
have infected others and the housewile’s patience 
would have been exhausted trying to make an im 
pression on this feebleminded child. 


Three years ago Mary and her brother John had 
no home because their mother was an inmate ol 
the State Institution for the Insane and their father, 
who was worthless, did not take care of them. The 
judge of the Juvenile Court gave the Society the 
ustody of the children so that they could be placed 
out in a home and the father was ordered to pay 
their board each week. This he also failed to do 
It was very hard to find the father and bring him 
to court for failure to keep his promise as he had 
no permanent residence and he shifted about from 
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place to place. There were no relatives who could 
be responsible and the Society was obliged to con- 
tinue caring for Mary and John. Both were physi- 
cally perfect and mentally normal, and every one 
who came in contact with them became attached, 
not to their faces which were indeed homely, but 
to their wonderful dispositions and within a short 
time after the father disappeared Mary and John 
were placed with Mr. and Mrs. Holmes. After 
three months stay with this couple the children 
were absolutely as their own would have been. Mary 
and John are both contented and it would be hard 
to try to convince them that Mr. and Mrs. Holmes 
are not their real parents. 


Annabelle was reared up in a suburb of Chicago 
where few colored people lived and her white neigh- 
bors were very much attached to her and the rest 
of her family. Close by there lived a very respect- 
able white family where there was a male child just 
about Annabelle’s age, and often Joe and Annabelle 
played together and picked daisies in the nearby 
fields. They grew up knowing one another inti 
mately and when they were twenty years of age 
they were still good companions and neither one 
seemed to feel or to know that the other belonged 
to a different race. Joe’s people had prospered 
financially but Annabelle’s father was trifling and 
her mother supported the family by acting as a 
domestic for wealthy people who lived near. She 
found it very difficult at times to earn a living and 
to keep together her family of five children. The 
other colored girls living in this community were 
more prosperous than Annabelle and had had the 
advantage of much more education and contact with 
the world. They went to parties, occasionally to the 
movies, had nice clothes and above all the constant 
supervision of their parents. Annabelle did not have 
all this and she found it very convenient to take all 
of her troubles to Joe who sympathized with her 
and urged her to place her confidence in him. 
Within a short time Annabelle suddenly realized 
that she was about to become a mother. She dared 
not tell her father for she knew of his temper and 
she could not think of telling her mother who had 
so much confidence in her and who already found 
her burden very heavy. She found work in the city 
and immediately got in touch with the Child Placing 
Society. An investigation was made and it was 
found impossible to return Annabelle to the suburbs 
for confinement and she was placed in a hospital in 
the city. Finally a lovely baby arrived and Anna- 
belle knew that the child would have to be given 
for adoption for Joe had turned from her and there 
was no chance of a marriage between them. He 
felt that she should have known that he as a white 
man, would only be interested in a colored girl to 
a certain extent,—but marriage—never. The So- 
ciety encouraged her to take her mother into her 
confidence and she did and was eventually forgiven. 
Joe was apprehended and made to pay the baby’s 
board bill in the boarding home in which it was 
place. A mental and physical examination both of 
the mother and of Joe was made and showed both 
in a good physical and mental condition. The baby 
thrived in its boarding home and although it was 
very attractive Annabelle could not be persuaded to 
keep the child. She gave it to the Society for adop- 
tion. The Society placed the child in the home of 
a prosperous contractor whose wife was childless 
and whose home had been incomplete for many 
years, and Annabelle went back home. She is now 
trving hard, I believe, to live down the misfortune 
of her past. 


These three instances are typical of the com- 
plexity of cases rather than of the cases them- 
selves. All seem to be serious. Some are the 
problems merely of dependent and delinquent or 
potentially delinquent children; others are these 
problems plus the race of the child. 
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Citizen Rights and 


Community Rights 


What a Zoning Plan is and its Relation to Negro Housing 


By MADGE HEADLEY 


The increasing ecceptance of zoning plans as a means of regulating city growth scientifically has brought up 
the inevitable question regarding the status of Negro restents in the scheme. Several cities have already attempted 


to incorporate in the general plan a subsidiary one aimed at the residential segregation of 


asked an expert on soning to define its principles and the relation of this scheme to the question of Negr 
Eprtor. 


dents and Negro residence areas where they exist. 


When our Federal Constitution was in the 


making, George Washington sat as arbiter be- 
tween two strong men, representing two theories 
of government. Alexander Hamilton stood for 
the concentration of power in a central governing 
body. Thomas Jefferson stood for individual 
rights. Out of discussions and compromises was 
born our Constitution, with its first ten amend- 
ments which we call our “Bill of Rights.” After 
more than a century, the opposing theories still 
are discussed and compromised in popular argu- 
ments for individual liberty, in the claims of cities 
for a greater measure of home rule than the states 
are willing to grant them, and in the arguments of 
the states against growing federal control. 

The two theories are summed up in two clauses. 
Individual liberty is expressed by “nor be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law.” The opposing right, the right of 
the community to pass laws and ordinances to 
protect “health, safety, morals and general wel- 
fare” has gradually modified this so-called indi- 
vidual liberty, giving protection to all citizens 
equally. 

So men still argue that every man’s 
is his castle, and that property rights give entire 
control of everything within the boundaries of 
any plot of land down through to China and up 
to the sky. Most men, however, have been con- 
vinced by common sense and experience that 
many individual preferences must be surrendered 
for the common good. Four thousand years ago, 
Confucius, the wise man of Shantung, said: 
“The value of thy house dependeth on thy 
neighbor.” Problems of “health, safety, morals 
and general welfare” make the old adage apply 
with great force to every piece of property in a 
city where overcrowded streets, land and 
houses compel the observance of laws which re- 
strict, but at the sametime give protection. 

After trying with indifferent success to solve 
the problems of city congestion of streets, land, 
and houses through rapid transit, through breath- 
ing spaces in parks and playgrounds, through 
building code restrictions, and health ordinances, 
and through control of height of buildings, mu- 
nicipalities are now at work on zoning plans, 
which affect every piece of property in the city. 
Maps are made a part of the city plan, establish- 
ing zones in which (1) the use of buildings, (2) 
the height to which they may be erected, and (3) 
the area of the lot which they may cover, are 
fixed by law. 

When zoning maps are made a part of the 
ordinances, no longer may an owner build a pub- 
lic garage, or a wet wash laundry in a residence 
district. Factories are made good neighbors to 


house 


have 
resi- 


Negroes. We 


each other, but forbidden to invade commercial 
or residential districts. The districts vary in size, 
and in location, following natural tendencies of 
the growth of the city. The result is a city which 
is as orderly as a well planned house, and where 
the necessary activities of industry, of commerce, 
and of family life, each have their appointed 
place. Property values are stabilized, public 
utilities are adapted to the specific use for which 
they are needed, and all property is protected by 
law in its use and development. 

Zoning regulations apply to future buildings 
enly, but so rapid is growth and rebuilding in our 
American cities, that a generation will bring al- 
most a complete change, and a city with a prop- 
erly made zone plan will grow into it. 

One of the charges most commonly made 
against a zoning plan is that it takes away prop- 
erty rights “without due process of law.”” Prob- 
ably every community reform brought about un- 
der the police power of States which gives them 
the right to pass laws for the “health, safety, 
morals and general welfare” of all its citizens, 
has met the same charge. As soon as people 
commence to live in groups, it immediately de- 
velops that one owner of land, cannot be allowed 
to please himself, if he injures his neighbor. A 
water supply from wells, easily contaminated, is 
early replaced by a pure water supply, munici- 
pally controlled. Sewers permit the proper dis- 
posal of wastes, and the abolishment of out-door 


closets. The nuisance of scattered garbage and 
other debris, leads to regular collections. Build- 
ing codes compel safety of construction. Health 


ordinances include light and ventilation of rooms, 
water supply and indoor toilets, and take little 
account of individual rights, when the health of- 
ficer nails up a colored card telling of infectious 
disease, and establishing a quarantine. Fire lim- 
its are arbitrary, but the lines are accepted as a 
necessity. Frontage consents control certain in- 
dustries which make objectional noises, smells, or 
even which create a moral hazard, as did saloons. 

sut local ordinances and state laws which pro- 
hibit, have proved insufficient. We must have 
a new formula for solving our city problems. A 
zoning plan is a factor in this formula, for it 
deals directly with all the real property in a city. 
sy establishing varied districts, varied in size, in 
all parts of a city, for the location of industry, 
commerce and homes it gives equal opportunity 
to property owners, and yet safeguards the gen- 
eral welfare of all. It tends to make business 
property values more stable, and to promote home 
owning because the investment of savings is pro- 
tected, and the gamble is taken out. 

The need for a city plan, with a zoning plan 
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included grows naturally out of the increasing 
1eed for control of transportation, streets, parks 
nd playgrounds, public utilities, and all activities 

f city life. The city plan movement was well 
under way in 1907, and in 1910, zoning plans 

ame up for discussion. In 1922, about fifty cities 

have zoning plans in operation, or almost ready 
for passage, and more than one hundred and fifty 
ities and towns are making preliminary studies. 

[he danger is that what seems to be a remedy, 
nay be injudiciously or carelessly applied, 

through inadequate study of the real needs, and 
the best way of applying the regulations. 

Our first zoning ordinance was adopted by New 
York City on July 25th, 1916, after careful 
studies had been made for five years. It is called 

“Building Zone Resolution,” and defines its pur- 
pose as follows 

“A Resolution regulating and limiting the height 

nd bulk of buildings hereafter erected, and regulat- 
ing and determining the areas of courts, yards and 
other open spaces, and regulating and restricting the 
location of trades and industries and the location of 
buildings designed for specified uses and establishing 
the boundaries of districts for said purposes.” 

Each phrase of that very compact paragraph 
has been the title of an explanatory article, of 
discussions, and of controversy. It introduces a 
new interpretation of the right of the state under 
its police power, to grant to cities the power to 
regulate private property in its uses, its develop- 
ment, and its neighbors, whether factories, stores, 
or homes. Control of private property for the 
“health, safety, morals and general welfare” of 
the whole community, cannot be arbitrary, retro- 
active, nor confiscatory. But so obvious are the 
benefits, and up to the present time, so wisely have 
been the limitations imposed, that the courts have 
sustained zoning plans, and the power to make 
this new kind of regulations. 

So rapid has been the growth of the movement, 
that Mr. Hoover has appointed an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Zoning, for the Department of Com- 
merce. Ina pamphlet called “A Zoning Primer” 
this Committee answers the question “What is 
Zoning.” In part they say: 

“Zoning is the application of common sense and 
jairness to the public regulations governing the use 
of private real estate... . Zoning gives every one 
who lives, or does business in a community a chz ance 
for the reasonable enjoyment of his rights... . 

Mr. Charles Bostrom, Chairman of the Chicago 
Zoning Commission, sums up zoning in these 
words: “By proper zoning, there will be a place 
for all, and it will create better order, as well as 
increase property value and stabilize it.” 

While every phrase of these varied definitions 

and explanations furnishes a text for an entire 
irticle, we must sum up shortly. The key words 
are regulation of height, area and use of build- 
ings; control of buildings hereafter erected ; pro- 
tection of every property owner; and stabilizing 

f property values. 

It is natural that with so great an increase of 
the use of the police power of the State in regu- 
lating “health, safety, morals and general wel- 
fare, * discussion should arise as to the segrega- 
tion of the races through the same agency. Sev- 
ral southern cities had already passed ordinances 
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to the effect that in any block where a half, or in 
one case, the whole of any block was occupied by 
white families, or by colored families, the whole 
block should become white or colored. The 
Louisville ordinance is typical, and as it has been 
carried for decision to the Supreme Court, a 
brief outline will be of interest, as it sets a pre- 
cedent. Under this decision of our Supreme 
Court, it seems probable that no zoning plan 
which carried a like provision, would be main- 
tained in the Courts. 

Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Buchanan v. War- 
ley, 245 U.S. page 60. Error to the Court of 
Appeals of the State of Kentucky, No. 35. Ar- 
gued April 10-11, 1916. Reargued, April 17, 
1916. Reargued April 27, 1917. Decided No- 
vember 5, 1917. 165 Kentucky, 559, reversed. 

Mr. Justice Day, in handing down the adverse 
opinion of the Supreme Court said: 

“Simply stated the case is this. A white man 
sold a negro a lot on which to build a home. 
Under the Louisville Ordinance (approved May 
11, 1914) he could not build, as eight of the 
families in the block were white, and two col- 
ored. He refused to complete the contract and 
pay for the lot. Suit was brought and the Or- 
dinance held valid in the Kentucky Courts. Ap- 
peal was taken to the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The Syllabus of the Supreme Court decision 
states: 

“A City Ordinance which forbids colored per- 
sons to occupy houses in blocks where the greater 
number of houses are occupied by white persons, 
in practical effect prevents the sale of such lots 
in such blocks to colored persons, and is uncon- 
stitutional. 

“A City Ordinance forbidding colored persons 
from occupying houses as residences, places of 
abode, or public assembly, on blocks where the 
majority of the houses are occupied by white 
persons for those purposes, and in like manner 
forbidding white persons when conditions of oc- 
cupancy are reversed, and which bases the inter- 
diction on color and nothing more, passes the 
legitimate bounds of police power, and invades 
the civil right to acquire, enjoy and use property 
which is guaranteed in equal measure to all citi- 
zens, white or colored, by the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. 

“Such a prohibition cannot be sustained upon 
the grounds that, through race segregation it 
serves to diminish miscegenation and promote 
the public peace by averting race hostility and 
conflict, or that it prevents deterioration in the 
value of property owned and occupied by white 
people; nor does the fact that upon its face it 
applies impartially to both races relieve it from 
the vice of discrimination or obviate the objection 
that it deprives of property without due process 
of law. 165 Kentucky 559 Reversed.” 

In stating the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Justice Day said: 

“The authority of the State to pass laws in the 
exercise of the police power, having for their 
object the promotion of the public health, safety 
and welfare, is very broad, and has been affirmed 
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in numerous and recent decisions by this Court. . . 

“But it is equally well established that the 
police power, broad as it is, cannot justify the 
passage of a law, or ordinance, which runs 
counter to the Constitution. .. . 

“The Constitution is the supreme law of the 
land. The Fourteenth Amendment protects life, 
liberty and property from invasion by the states 
without due process of law. Property is more 
than the mere thing which the person owns. It 
is elementary that it includes the right to acquire, 
use and dispose of it. The Constitution protects 
these essential attributes of property. 

“True it is that the dominion over property 
springing from ownership is not absolute and 
unqualified. It... may be controlled in the 
exercise of the police power in the interest of 
public health, convenience or welfare. . . . The 
concrete question here is may the occupancy of 
property . . . be invaded by the States, or by one 
of its municipalities, solely because of the color 
of the proposed occupant of the premises.” 

Justice Day then discusses at length the amend- 
ments after the Civil War, and the reasons for 
their adoption. He makes the point that while 
the principal purpose was to protect persons of 
color, the broad language used was deemed suffi- 
cient to protect all persons, white or black, against 
discriminating legislation by the states. This is 
now the settled law. He concludes: 

“We think this attempt to prevent the aliena- 
tion of the property in question to a person of 
color, was not a legitimate exercise of the police 
power of the State, and is in direct violation of 
the fundamental law enacted in the 14th Amend- 
ment.” 

The precedent is clear, and similar ordinances * 
passed in Baltimore, in Atlanta, and other south- 
ern cities ,while not carried to the Supreme Court, 
were voided after this decision. It is also clear 
that any zoning plan, which might go beyond the 
proper exercise of the police power for the gen- 
eral health, safety, morals and welfare, would 
be subject to a like decision from the Supreme 
Court. 

The arguments for and against ordinances 
which attempt to segregate white and colored, 
are indicative of the problems which suggest 
them. ‘The principal conterition is that when the 
prohibition applies equally to white persons in 
blocks where colored persons predominate, or the 
opposite, there is no discrimination. But excep- 
tions immediately become desirable. For in- 
stance, the Atlanta ordinance provided “that 
nothing in either of the preceding sections shall 
be construed or defined to prevent domestic ser- 
vants from residing in the house, or building, 
wherein they are employed, or upon the same 
lots with the houses or buildings which they 
serve.” 

It is argued that such an ordinance does not 
interfere with ownership, but merely regulates 
the occupancy of the property. 

It is argued that every police regulation nec- 
essarily restrains, limits or destroys certain per- 

*See Jackson v. State, 132 Maryland, 311 (Febru- 
or 27, 1918); Cary v. City of Atlanta, 143 Georgia, 
192. 
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sonal or property rights, or both, but that this 
does not make the law unequal in the legal sense, 
as the inequalities arise from matters with which 
the law has no concern, such as geographical lo- 
cation, economic or educational conditions, etc. 

Railroad, street car, and school regulations 
were cited in many cases which had been taken 
into various courts, but the Supreme Court ruled 
that they did not apply. 

In any city which is considering a zoning or- 
dinance, the matter is of deep interest to Negroes. 
Whether they own property or not, they are con- 
cerned with the uses of the districts in which 
they live, and of the surrounding districts. The 
whole movement is new, its technique is in the 
making, and since a zoning plan when it is en- 
acted affects every piece of property, it also af- 
fects every citizen in his home surroundings, and 
in his working conditions. If our cities are to 
overcome the evils of congestion, of fluctuations 
of property values, it is the concern of every citi- 
zen to study the zoning plans, and know exactly 
what they will do. A zoning plan affords secur- 
ity in property owning to the poor man, which 
the rich man has provided for himself through 
private restrictions and large expenditures. It 
puts money into the savings of workers, and is 
well worth a little time spent in keeping in touch 
with the authorities who are charged with the 
preparation of the basic maps. After the ordi- 
ance is passed, it is too late. 


Social Work Among Negroes 
In the South 


Jesse O. Trromas 


The South as a section has been very far re- 
moved from the facts and the results of scientific 
social welfare work for and among colored peo- 
ple more perhaps than any other section of the na- 
tion. Neither racial group has appreciated fully 
the need for social welfare work and the type and 
character of the persons to be charged with the 
responsibility of doing it. So far as Negroes are 
concerned, not infrequently domestic and per- 
sonal servants whose intelligence and ambitions 
correspond to the positions they occupied have 
been placed by white social workers in charge of 
programs of leadership for Negroes. When a 
branch library was established for colored people 
in Birmingham, Alabama, the janitress of the 
white library was made librarian of the colored 
branch. The judge of a Juvenile Court of At- 
lanta as soon as elected supplanted the probation 
officer who was a college graduate and trained 
for his position, and appointed his former chauf- 
feur for the position. 

The Negro is denied high school advantages in 
the public school system al! over the south. In 
Georgia where the races are about equally divided 
there are twelve state agricultural colleges for 
whites and none for Negroes. Children are at- 
tending school in double and triple sessions in 
the larger cities. One hopeful aspect of the 
whole situation is the new attitude of white or- 
ganizations of white women who are insisting 
that trained colored workers be placed at work. 
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The Church in Social Work 


Tue Rev. A. Clayton PowELt, 


Abyssinian Baptist Church, New York City. 


The church must enlarge its religious activities 
if it is te retain the respect and support of intelli- 
gent men. Christianity is more than preaching, 
praying, singing and giving; it is all of these but 
a great deal more. The purpose of the Christi- 
anity of Jesus as revealed in the New Testament 
is to supply man’s social as well as spiritual needs. 
The church is being called upon to give the world 
a Christianity of deeds as well as a Christianity 
of creeds. Very few people ask any more “What 
the church believes?” but “What the church is 
doing for the amelioration of the condition of 
mankind?” The majority of people care very 
little about church doctrines. They are looking 
for a translation of the spirit of Jesus Christ in 
the everyday life of his professed followers. The 
church will never draw and hold the masses by 
essays on faith, but by showing her faith by her 
works. 

The church has not discharged its obligations 
when it has hired a man to stand up twice one 
day in seven, and piously ram the Bible down the 
throats of the people. It must go into the high- 
ways and hedges during the week caring for the 
sick, the wounded, the distressed and all that are 
needy, and then on Sunday they will hear us and 
believe us when we tell them of “Jesus, the 
Mighty to save.” 

The Abyssinian Baptist Church of New York 
City is planning to carry out this larger program 
of applied Christianity. A $300,000 Church and 
Community House is being erected in Harlem, the 
most densely populated Negro Center in the 
world. This Church will be a kind of an intellec- 


tual go-between for the public schools and the 
higher institutions of learning. 


Thousands of 


Negroes are coming to Northern cities each year 
who are too old to be reached by the public schgols 
and too poorly informed to enter universities. 
This large group has in it tremendous unde- 
veloped possibilities. Thru the classes in English, 
Reading Circles and Lecture Courses that will 
be provided, there will be not only a vision of the 
great world in which we live, but a means by 
which they may helpfully relate themselves to a 
movement for world betterment. 

The Church should be the social center of the 
community in which it is located. Man seeks the 
fellowship of other human beings, as surely as 
water seeks its level. If he cannot find the fellow- 
ship he craves with good men he will find it with 
bad ones. The majority of people who go to 
disreputable places do not go because they desire 
to do wrong, but for fellowship. The Church 
should cease criticising and abusing people for 
spending their evenings in questionable places 
until it has given them a place to socialize in a 
wholesome environment. The Church which will 
grip and hold men in the future will be the Church 
that vitally relates itself to every problem of the 
masses. This does not mean that emphasis will 
be shifted from man’s spiritual to his social needs. 
It is the paramount duty of the Church to Chris- 
tianize the social order. The Church, therefore, 
which undertakes to carry out a large social pro- 
gram must be more spiritual than the one which 
deals simply in emotional religion. The world 
has gone wild like an uncaged beast of the jungle 
and there seems to be no power in science, poli- 
tics, diplomacy, or economics to gird it. Only 
the social reign of God can bring order out of 
man’s social confusion. 
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PAintep By Orto Farriti. 


Two recent exhibits by Negro artists, one] 
New York and one in Boston fostered by 
Public Libraries of those two cities, have seryg 
to bring to the front a seldom recognized talg 
among Negroes. The exhibit at the 135th Strg 
branch of the New York Public Library was 
second attempt to bring the work of these youg 
aspiring artists to the attention of the publ 
Last year the exhibit provided an extremely wif 
range, from the paintings of Henry O. Tanner 
the woven blankets, wishing stools and hag 
wrought brass and iron pieces from Africa. Th 
year a much greater interest was evinced by 
younger local artists and the promising sketch 
of the dilettante as well as the product of q 
finished artist in oils, water colors and etching 
were on display. Most promising of all, howevgl 
was the very excellent work of young and hii 
erto unknown Negro art students. George R@ 
inson’s “Skid Cliff” in cils and an entire set@ 


creations by Charles H. Osborne provoked sim 


cial commendation from the critics. The @ 
ter’s “Italian Fishing Boats” was also given hi 
praise. “Autumn” a picturesque field landsca@ 
by Samuel Collins showed considerable ingenti 
in color blending. Other pieces receiving fava 
able comment were Louise Latimer’s “Freng 
Lilacs,” three original “color schemes” fifteg 
year old Gwendolyn White who is yet in trainiqj 
Elmer Stoner’s illustration, “The Rocks” J 
Harry Lewis and “Still Life” by Cecil Gaylord 

The Survey in commenting upon the exhib 
said: “Those who would expect such 2 show 
be altogether unsopiisticated and of primitif 
variety must have been disappointed and if 
demonstrated one thing it was that all the inf 
ences which make an average collection of co 
temporary paintings a medley of styles and @ 
periments have a corresponding effect on aspiri 
Negro artists.” 

The exhibit brought to light a young sculptres 
Augusta Savage, a student at Cooper Uni 
School. Her work, however, was entered too la 
for display. 

Among these exhibits were the works of bettd 
known Negro artists. The Negro portraits 
Otto Farrill, Samuel Ellis Blount, cartoonist am 
student at the National Academy of Design, \ 
Russell, illustrator and student at the Museum‘ 
Fine Arts in Boston, Charles Keene, a stude 
at the National Academy of Design and John 
Urquhart show unmistakable strength ard talen 
rhe etchings of Albert Smith, now studying! 
Paris, were also a distinct contribution. 

Although this does not include the whole ¢ 
the exhibit, it does call attention to some of fi 
very special features of promise. 

In the main, there is noticed a rather significa! 
absence of what artists frequently refer to 
the “Negro Motif,” the emphasis apparently bet 
placed on general artistic themes. 

We are endebted to the Survey Graphic for the 


of its photographic reproductions of the paintings | 
Negro artists —Editor. 
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n Boston the exhibit covered not enly the 
phic arts which developed a surprising. array 
Negro talent but also music. This latter was 
de up of a collection of musical and biographi- 
material which apparently assumed such well 
wn characters as Burleigh and Coleridge-Tay- 
whose compositions, according to one critic 
e able to hold prominence without reference 
he race of their authors” but concentrated on 
er known artists and composers who labored 
ler greater odds, the exhibit brought to light 
ile Barris, a Louisiana Negro composer of 
mo music of the early nineteenth century who 
‘ived his musical education in Paris and whose 
rk showed a strong racial character much ap- 
ciated by the French critics. Edmunde Dede, 
iolinist of an earlier period was also featured. 
ention was also directed to George Melburn, 
poser of “Listen to the Mocking Pird” and 
tes Bland who wrote “Carry Me Back to Old 
ginny.” Both of these songs are classics. We 
indebted also to this exhibit for bringing to 
ta letter written by Beethoven to George 
ustus Polgreen Bridgetower, a Negro violinist 
whom Beethoven composed the Krautzer 
hata, 
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PAINTED BY SAMUEL ELLtis BLOUNT 


The committees responsible for these exhibits 
are made up very largely of Negro art lovers who 
in their zeal to encourage expression among Ne- 
groes are being given valuable co-operation by 
the public libraries of these two cities. 


Mr. Cohen--Colored. 


Walter L. Cohen, a Negro Republican, has 
been appointed Controller of Customs in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, by President Harding. This 
office prior to the New Tariff Act was held by a 
white man, Major A. W. Newlin, as Naval Offi- 
cer of the Port of New Orleans. Mr. Cohen is 
a resident of New Orleans and will, if confirmed, 
make his headquarters in New Orleans. 

Vehement protests however have found theit 
way to the White House. Governor Parker in 
his recent visit to President Harding, ostensibly 
to discuss the Ku Klux Klan in his state, is said 
to have advised Mr. Harding of the untimeliness 
and inexpediency of appointing a Negro to a po- 
sition in Louisiana where white men would come 
under his jurisdiction. A Louisiana Senator alsa 
opposes the appointment on the ground that 
“Cohen is half Jew, half Catholic and all NIG- 
GER.” 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois in a letter to The World 
makes reference to the fact that “not a word is 
said of his fitness for the position, his career as a 
citizen, a taxpayer and property-holder, or his 
seven white great grand parents, descendants of 
the ‘best blood of Louisiana.’ 

The only question so far arising for discus- 
sion, objection, advocacy, anger and surprise 
being the fact that one of Walter Cohen’s great 
grandparents was black!” He adds: “Can any- 
one dream of a more detestable and shameful 
method of judging a human being?” 
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“The holding of such an office,” in the opinion 
of The Nation, “is a symbol or assurance that 
theoretically at least they (Negroes) have one of 
the privileges of their citizenship in what is al- 
leged to be the purest and best of democracies, but 
which is to them at every point conspiring against 
justice. Of course the South will protest and 
threaten as it has done before a dozen times in 
similar cases. . . . It does not see that by this 
attitude it is not only oppressing and repressing 
a people whose labor is the basis of its pros- 
perity ; it is inviting a terrible retribution, for no 
such acts go unpunished.” 


Again the Invisible Empire 

According to the New York Times, “to be a 
member of the Ku Klux Klan in Illinois and par- 
ticularly in Chicago these days is to invite social 
ostracism and business disaster.” 

For the most part the foreign born predom- 
inate in Chicago. There is a Negro population 
of 110,000, the Catholics number 1,200,000 and 
the Jews are far above the 125,000 mark. Nat- 
urally an anti-foreign, anti-Catholic, anti-Semitic 
and anti- Negro organization such as the Klan will 
face the foreign born, the Catholic, Jew and Ne- 
gro as a combined unit of opposition. 

The American Unity League is pulling the 
cover from the hooded knights by publishing the 
names of prominent Chicagoans who are Klans- 
men, Already has Judge David of the Superior 
Court denied Klansmen the right to sit on juries. 
The campaign is becoming so -inrelenting that the 
brothers of the “Invisible Knighthood” are losing 
a bit of the former intrepidity manifested by 
them in this section. 

In some other sections of the country little 
effort is being organized in a centralized attack 
against the Klan. In Texas the Klan’s activities 
lead one to believe that it is entering the domain 
of practical politics. Earle B. Mayfield, Senator- 
elect from Texas, a former member of the Klan 
may cause a row in the Senate similar to Mr. 
Newberry’s, as the former’s political success is 
attributed to his Ku Klux support and affiliation. 

The race question is little known in Oregon. 
However, religious intolerance is rampant. The 
Portland Oregonian thinks that the State of Ore- 
gon seems to be suffering from an acute attack 
of Ku Kluxism, which has taken the form of a 
violent anti-Catholicism. This paper further 
claims that the governor elect of Oregon, Walter 
M. Pierce, bargained with the Ku Klux Klan 
and got its support. 

During the past year various counties of Geor- 
gia have been thrown into tumult. Attention has 
been called to the numerous cases of night riding 
by masked men. Invariably after such proces- 
sions Negroes have been taken from their homes 
and flogged. Such violence is attributed to the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. Two hundred 
Negroes and fifty farmers of Oconee County, 
Georgia, held a confidence meeting at which 
time Negroes declared confidence “in the law- 
abiding white citizens of our county.” The meet- 
ing was called subsequent to a number of myster- 
ious notices and posters warning Negroes to leave 
the section before the end of the year. 
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The World’s Fastest Mail Sorter 


A few months ago a 
group of “efficiency ex- 
perts” made an investiga- 
tion cf the business meth- 
ods of the New York and 
Philadelphia Post Offices 
for the Government, and in 
their report arrived at a 
most peculiar division of 
skill and aptitude along 
racial lines. The “average” 
Negro employee of the sys- 
/ tem was declared inferior 
to the “average” white employee. Not content 
with fabricating so impossible a thing as an “av- 
erage” person, they recommended further that 
in the interest of the service the Negroes be sup- 
planted by white employees. That there are good 
workers among both groups as well as bad ones 
is admitted; this fact indeed lends a rather ugly 
suspicion to the recommendations which, instead 
of drawing the line according to efficiency, elected 
to bring up the race question quite unnecessarily. 

With the peculiar perversity of happenings 
there came to light accidentally a most striking 
instance of the possibilities of Negro clerks in 
the acquirement of efficiency on processes re- 
quiring rapid mental coordination and dexterity. 
Prior to last September, Miss Nina Holmes of 
Detroit, a young white woman, held the unsur- 
passed record for sorting 20,610 letters in an 
eight hour day. New York was anxious to beat 
this record, and tests were made. The competi- 
tion was won by the Varick Street Branch of the 
New York Post Office, through the phenomenal 
accomplishment of Miss Lulu Cargill, a young 
colored woman who sorted 30,215 pieces of mail 
in the allotted hours—a margin of superiority 
equivalent to an ordinary day’s work. 


The distribution of letters from all parts of 
the country written in varying degrees of legibil- 
ity, to about 33 indexed pigeon holes at the rate 
of 64 per minute is a task for no dull witted per- 
son. We would be disposed to regard Miss Car- 
gill as untypical, a sort of “sport,” had we not 
talked with her and found her to be a perfectly 
normal, modest, hard working individual. She 
was educated in the public schools of Albany, 
New York, following this work with a Normal 
course at the State College, with the intention of 
entering the teaching profession. Then her father 
died and this ambition had to be suspended in 
the face of a new responsibility of supporting her 
invalid mother. Search for work led to the Post 
Office, the “Siberia” of many other Negro col- 
lege graduates of “undifferentiated competence” 
for whom no wider fields opened. 


Her success, however, carries with it a hidden 
tragedy. In spite of her ambitions she is simply 
the best mail sorter, which means that she is most 
valuable to the system as a sorter. Her salary 
would be the same if she sorted less; the posi- 
tion next in line for those of demonstrated com- 
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petence is at the money order window where it 
is against tradition to place colored girls, 

But, reverting to the “efficiency experts” is it 
reasonable to suppose that by discharging Miss 
Cargill because of her racial group, the system 
would be helped? 


Southern Negroes Again Moving 


To the question “Will the new immigration law 
cripple industry?” raised by General Richard 
Marshall in an ariicle, the substance of which is 
quoted elsewhere in these pages, at least a partial 
answer is suggested in an editorial appearing in 
the New York Sun. It reads: 

“The partial recovery of industry has brought on 
again a stringent shortage of unskilled labor, a short- 
age which unwise immigration laws make it impos- 
sible to relieve with workers from Europe. It is very 
probable then that the increasing wages which are 
being offered in the northern industrial centers will 
again attract the colored laborer from the tobacco 
and cotton fields. Apparently the colored race in 
the United States is not destined to remain perma- 
nently segregated in one section. It was the special 
adaptation of the Negro workers for industrial needs 
of the southern colonies which first brought them to 
these shores; their increasing fitness for the require- 
ments of the industrial north is now attracting them 
in turn to other sections.” 

According to the 14th Census report there has 
been a constant shifting of the Negro population 
located mainly in the black belt of Northwest 
Georgia, in a north-easterly direction to Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana and Pennsylvania. The decade 
1910-1920 witnessed an increase of about 635,368 
in Negro population for the entire country. It is 
strikingly noticeable that the increase of Negro 
population in the Northern States was 56 per cent. 
of the total increase for the whole country. The 
Negro population north of the Mason and Dixon 
Line was just a little over a million in 1910. In 
1920 we find that the population was 1,475,000, an 
increase of 44 per cent. 

The demand for cheap labor and the relatively 
high wages offered Negroes account for such a 
phenomenal growth in black population. Yet, 
recent surveyors report that large numbers of 
these migrants returned to the South during the 
business depression. Even so, with the apparent 
industrial boom, it is likely that not only will 
former migrants return but many others who have 
never taken the North Star as their guide, will 
venture northward. The Savannah Tribune 
affirms this conjecture when it says: 

“Carefully picked representatives of certain indus- 
trial concerns are known to be in the South seeking 
colored labor for the North. A number of these rep- 
resentatives have been thru Washington and it is 
thought that the workers are to go to parts of the 
East, the Middle and far West. Whether this is to 
be the beginning of a new migration of colored 
people remains to be seen.” 


The_Brookiyn Eagle thus reverts again to the 
usual Sentimental provocations, saying: “The South 
needs the Negro more than the Negro needs the 
South, and running away is easy with the legal safe- 
guards of slavery lacking. Planters who fail to bear 
this in mind are deaf and blind to their own interests. 
Until they get rid of this deafness and blindness the 
shift northward will go on.” 
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has been spectacular. 


Negro Labor and the Industries 


The recent emergence of Negro workers in the industrial field has been as profoundly revolutionary as it 
Factors encouraging this shift from their traditional occupation have 


on numerous 


sions been suggested, but less frequently have we heard from the employers themselves on the fitness of these 


men for their new positions. 


have done.—Eniror. 


The National Malleable Castings Company has 
nine large plafts: one Malleable Castings Foun- 
dry at Cleveland, one at Indianapolis, one at To- 
ledo, O., three in the Chicago District, one at 
East St. Louis; and two large steel mills: one 
at Sharon, Pennsylvania, and the other at Mel- 
rose Park, Illinois. 

The economic and social condition surround- 
ing these plants differ materially in each locality. 
Our observations therefore, are a generalization 
from experiences in all our shops. 

The Company has always stood for the square 
deal in all matters whether they related to its 
employes, customers, or its competitors. To in- 
sure a full measure of consideration and justice 
to its employes a Personnel Department under 
the direction of a General Manager of Personnel 
located in the general offices in Cleveland was 
established about five years ago. In each of the 
plants an Employment Department was installed 
under the supervision of an Employment Man- 
ager,—a capable man of high type, and so ar- 
ranged that he should work in conjunction with 
the Manager of Personnel in establishing a labor 
policy. This Employment Manager, in case of 
any dispute or misunderstanding between the em- 
ployes or any one in the shop, acted as a fair 
and impartial judge. The functions of the De- 
partment were to interview and select all em- 
ployes that came into the plant. They also had 
supervision of transfers, promotions, lay-offs or 
discharges. No foreman or superintendent has 
the authority to lay-off, transfer or discharge a 
man without first taking the matter up with the 
Employment Manager, who, after reviewing the 
facts in the case, renders the decision. 

Also the Employment Manager supervises safe- 
ty-first methods, accident prevention, workmen's 
compensation, benefit associations, group life in- 
surance, rate setting and rate changing, shop 
working conditions, heat, light, locker rooms, 
shower rooms, cafeterias, lunch rooms, the look- 
ing up of absentees; in fact, any activity directly 
or indirectly affecting the workers progress in 
the plant. The purpose is to see that every em- 
ploye receives justice from the hands of the com- 
pany, and to the Company justice means this: If 
that standard of boundary or right which enables 
us to give to every man his just due, without 
distinction, it matters not as to his nationality, 
his religious beliefs, or his fraternal affiliations, 
when he comes to our shop, makes application 
and is accepted by the Department, it is then our 
duty to see that he is fairly and squarely treated 


The Personnel Managers of two of the 
who have-tried the experiment of Negro labor, were asked to recount frankly their experience. 


J. O. Houze, The National Malleable Casting Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


largest industries of the country 
This they 


in all things and that he has an equal chance to 
progress in so far as he or she is capable of 
progressing. 

We ask no man whether he carries or whether 
he does not carry a union card. We do not 
care, and I might say that since I have been 
Manager of Personnel of that organization in 
the last five years, we have never had a strike, 
or walk-out in any one of our Departnients in 
any of our shops. 

We have emploved Negroes in our shops for 
a great many years. In looking back over their 
records we find, continuous service, records of 
five years, ten years, fifteen years, twenty vears, 
twenty-five years and even some thirty vears, 
these Negroes have faithfully, loyally and hon- 
estly performed the service that was required of 
them. But it has only been within the last few 
years that we have successfully used them on any 
class of work, except common labor. Why? Be- 
cause we did not know how to handle the colored 
man. He is constituted tempermentally quite 
different from the other class of help that works 
in our shop. He is naturally of a sunny dispo- 
sition, happy, friendly, anxious to please, but in- 
clined at times to overlook minor details which 
are essential for quality and production. The 
Negro is easily discouraged and if he feels that 
he is not getting a square deal, the probabilities 
are that he will quit, rather than protest, and 
the chances are that the Company will find this 
out for the first time when he fails to show up 
for work some day, and some one from the Em- 
ployment Department visits him at his home to 
ascertain the cause of his absence. 

Again, we must recognize the fact that some 
feeling exists between the foreigner and the col- 


ored man,—a feeling of antagonism and dis- 
like. Generally speaking, the foreigner does not 


hesitate to make his position known in this mat- 
ter, but seldom if ever do you hear a Negro say 
anything or do anything that would lead you to 
believe that this feeling is mutual. However, 
after having been associated with the Negro for 
a great many years and having worked with him 
in an industrial way, I came to this conclusion, 
that down deep in his heart burns that spirit of 
dislike or resentment, and I felt convinced in 
my own mind that the feeling between the races 
was mutual. Taking into consideration these 
characteristics and profiting by the years of ex- 
perience we have had in dealing with them as 
common laborers, I found that with proper super- 
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ision the colored man could not only do the 
killed work, but would also maintain the stand- 
ird of quality and production, as established in 


the shop. We have Negro moulders, core mak- 
rs, chippers, fitters, locomotive crain operators, 
melting furnace operators, general foremen, 
foremen, assistant foremen, clerks, timekeep- 
rs, in fact, there is no work in our shop 
that they cannot do and do well, if properly 
supervised. However, we found in some cases 
on skilled and semi-skilled work that they would 
require closer supervision than other classes of 
help, and also that the foreman or supervisor of 
the Negro must be a man in whom he has ab- 
solute confidence, whom he looks up to and re- 
spects and honors, a man to whom he can go 
with his shop problems which are arising daily, 
who will have patience with him, who will listen 
‘o him, encourage and assist him, and see that 
ne is treated fairly in all things. 

There seems to be a general impression that 
a Negro will not work under the supervision of 
his own race. We have demonstrated to our 
own satisfaction that that is a fallacy. We have 
found that where one of them is promoted to a 
position of authority, assistant foreman or fore- 
man, that his friends and those working under 
him do everything possible to have him make 
good. They even go out of their way. They 
are anxious and pleased if one of them does make 
cood. 

\We have Negro foundry labor foremen, rolling 
room foremen, molding foremen and annealing 
room foremen. In one of our shops we have a 
Negro general foreman who has charge of an 
entire division of our foundry, and under him 
are three molding foremen who have charge of 
separate furnaces, under them an assistant fore- 
man, and also a labor foreman. In all, he has 
five foremen under him, and I wish to say that 
ve are entirely satisfied with the results we are 
getting. 

You probably have heard it frequently stated 
that Negroes are unreliable. He will not work 
steady, and he quits his job. It has been our 
experience that when a Negro is properly super- 
vised he works just as steady, and he does not 
ay off any more than any other class of help in 
our work. In fact, his record of absenteeism is 
just a little bit better than the average for the 
shop. 


I would like also to say something about the 
Negro women in this respect. Our experience 
with them has been a little bit different. They 
stay with their job a little bit longer, but they 
Will take the day off now and then—more often 
than the white women. As yet, we have never 
been able to ascertain just why they persist in 
doing so, but they do. That at least has been 
our experience with them. 

We have found that the Negro workers greatly 
appreciate any thing that the Company may do 
in the way of improving shop working condi- 
tions, such as installing locker rooms, shower 
rooms, cafeterias and lunch rooms. They like to 
come to work wearing something better than their 
ordinary working clothes. They enjoy spending 
the noon hour mingling with their fellow work- 
ers in the dining room, and when the day’s work 
is over they like to jump under a shower before 
going home. Yes, they appreciate these things 
and they show their appreciation by using the 
shower more than any other class of help in our 
shops. 

Because of their sympathetic disposition, these 
workers are naturally interested in any activity 
that will help fellow workers in distress. The 
Benefit Association, Group Life Insurance and so 
forth, and the Social Club, strongly appeal to 
him, in several of our plants we have clubs or- 
ganized purely along social and educational lines. 
These clubs are handled entirely by the colored 


people. Once a month they have a general meet- 
ing, at which time they bring their friends, fam- 
ilies and sweethearts to listen to a program con- 
sisting of music, recitations, readings and music 
by the orchestra. They also invariably have a 
good speaker to discuss some live topic. Re- 
freshments are served after which they have a 
general good time in games and dancing. 

We have found these clubs to be very bene- 
ficial inasmuch as they help to build up the fam- 
ily spirit in the shop, and on numerous occa- 
sions these clubs have on their own volition taken 
up generai practice and taught the others with a 
view of making them more efficient workmen. 
In this way the Employment Department has 
been helped very materially in bringing a bet- 
ter class of help into the organization. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear the colored man refer 
to it as “our shop”, “our baseball team, our 
football team, our lunch room, etc.” He natur- 
ally or unconsciously assumes this attitude be- 
cause of the pride and interest he has in the place 
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where he works. He feels, and justly so, that if 
given a chance in the field of industry he can 
make good. He comes into the shop to work and 
is not seeking trouble. 

In 1919, the employes of a plant in our neigh- 
borhood struck for a twenty-five cents an hour 
flat increase. If you will remember, 1919 was 
the year of great labor unrest. We were nat- 
urally concerned and wondered just what the at- 
titude of our own employes would be. The morn- 
ing following the strike, ten of our colored boys 
came into my office and said, “A large number 
of us had a meeting last night, and we discussed 
this strike across the street, and the Chairman 
appointed a committee of ten to come in and see 
you today about it. We have worked here a 
long time—most of us. We have never asked 
for an increase in wage. As the cost of living 
increased you have advanced our wages, from 
time to time you have given us a chance to ad- 
vance, you have promoted us, we are entirely 
satisfied, and we do not want to see any of those 
troublemakers across the way come in our shop 
and cause trouble here. The Chairman of the 
meeting last night directed us to ask you the 
privilege of this committee’s coming to your Em- 
ployment Department and looking over the ap- 
plicants in order to point out those whom we 
know might cause trouble for our shop.” Need- 
less to say we granted their request and they did 
valuable service. They appreciated the fact that 
we were endeavoring to give them a square deal 
and they showed their loyalty by coming down 
and looking over the list of applicants, although 
many of them were of their own race. 

Again, during the coal strike preceeding this 
last one, it was our misfortune to have to close 
down one of our plants because of a shortage of 
coal. In this plant sixty per cent. of our em- 
ployes were colored. Because of the labor short- 
age this plant was the only one running to full 
capacity in that city. Our turnover in that plant 
was about 71% per cent. per month or 90 per cent. 
per year or one hundred per cent. less than any 
other plant in the city. Naturally, the officials 
of our Company were somewhat concerned, be- 
cause they knew that these men could go out and 
get jobs elsewhere. 

We called those men together and explained 
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the situation to them. We advised them to get 
work elsewhere, but to remember that we still 
considered them members of our industrial family. 
We promised to carry their benefit association 
and group life insurance dues, and when we got 
coal to send somebody personally to their homes 
to inform them that we were ready to resume 
operations. One of our competitors across the 
way put on one hundred of our moulders. In 
fact, a large majority of them went to work at 
the same wage that we were paying them. We 
were closed down three weeks. When we re- 
sumed operation practically all came back. Out 
of 245 moulders in that shop, all but one came 
back. He went to Alabama and we couldn’t lo- 
cate him. Those of us who had been endeavor- 
ing to give the worker a square deal in industry 
felt, as we saw them come back with smiles on 
their faces, that our efforts were well worth 
while. 

During the last depression some of our em- 
ployes were laid off for as long as eleven months, 
We carried their group life insurance for them. 
Our employment office did everything possible 
and did secure jobs for a great many of them 
in other lines of industry. Once a month some 
one personally went to see them and how they 
were getting along. We also sent our plant maga- 
zine tothem. We did these things because we be- 
lieved it to be the right thing to do as we are 
always endeavoring to do unto them as we would 
have them do unto us. 

Our skilled laborers came back one hundred 
per cent but our semi-skilled laborers did not 
do so well. Our shop in Cleveland was closed 
down for eleven months and they came back 
more than ninety per cent. They came back from 
seventeen different states—Georgia, Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Illinois, 
Indiana and many others. 

We are satisfied that the colored men appre- 
ciate a square deai in industry. There is just 
one thought and that is, we should realize the 
value and the necessity of an education. We 
must work for more and better schools and col- 
leges. We must see to it that the rising genera- 
tion is educated. I refer to this because we get 
the best results from those who have an oppor- 
tunity to get an education. 


Negro Labor in the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Corporation 


By Epwarp S. 


Until my position was changed within the last 
two years from Production Manager to that of 
Director of Personnel for a large manufacturing 
concern, I had never been brought face to face 
with the problem of Negro labor. I am frank to 
confess that I gave the Negro side of employ- 
ment very little consideration, because of the 
small number of Negroes in our employ. Re- 
cently, however, it has been necessary for me 
to make a closer study of this matter, and I am 
very much in the position of the man who saw 
the light of day for the first time. He could 
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not understand; he could not visualize very dis- 
tinctly the things he saw because his sight was 
so recently acquired. But, the more I study the 
Negro problem, the more convinced I am of the 
solidarity of this race and the opportunity of the 
manufacturer to make use of that source of labor 
in industry. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company is predominantly white in its per- 
sonnel, because they have given very little con- 
sideration to the Negro in industry. We began 
employing Negroes in any considerable numbers 
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as recently as 1916. We have therefore, had 
less than six years experience with him in our 
organization. 


The company ’s attitude towards all of its em- 

ployes is that of a square deal—a fair deal. At 
present we have 514 Negroes on our pay roll, 
which number is a little less than four per cent. 
of the total pay roll of our Company. In 1920, 
we had as many as 990, the largest number of 
Negroes ever employed by us at one time. Their 
proportion to the total however, was about four 
per cent. 

They are employed in a great many different 
processes. One male Negro is employed in the 
office as a clerk. He is about forty-two years 
of age, has been in the employ of the Company 
twenty years and is indeed very efficient. There 
is also a female Negro in the office who is doing 
very fine work. In plants that have always been 
predominantly white racial antipathies are likely 
to exist. Negroes are under a handicap of this 
racial barrier which seems to interpose itself be- 
tween them and the real success they should ac- 
complish in industry. 

I had occasion to look into the history of the 
Negro as regards his thrift with our Company. 
We have the group insurance, relief and pension 
systems for our employes that all large manu- 
facturing establishments worth while are putting 
in. There is a disposition on the part of some of 
them to forego the ultimate good of these pro- 
tective measures for the sake of immediate cash. 
Twenty-two out of thirty-five took all of their 
money out of the savings funds and canceled 


The consistent disparity in the white and 
Negro death rates particularly from pulmonary 
diseases has frequently lead to the assumption 
that the difference was largely a matter of 
heredity. The greatest danger in this assumption 
lay in the disposition to regard the astounding 
mortality of Negroes wherever it became evident 
as a situation tragic but hopeless. This, indeed 
was logical. The increased acquirement of tech- 
nique in modifying the environment, especially in 
some of the larger and more advanced cities, how- 
ever, has served to create a new conscience on the 
matter of Negro health. 


It is recognized that the unfamiliar and stress- 
ful circumstances of life in a city such as New 
York exacts a high toll in Negro lives from 
tuberculosis. New York’s population now ex- 
ceeds five million people of which number about 
168,000 are Negroes. The present mortality rate 
per 100,000 Negro inhabitants is 299 as compared 
with 97 for the white population. That is to say, 
the Negro death rate from tuberculosis is three 
times that of the white. 
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Fighting the Ravages of the White Plague 
Among New York’s Negro Population 
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their group life insurance, just to have their 
money. 

It takes a great deal of persuasion on our part 
and on the part of the head of our Relief and 
Insurance Departments, to convince these men 
who for lack of training (for nothing else) are 
working against their own best interests when 
they cancel the very things established by the 
Company to benefit them. We realize that with 
the Negro we must be sympathetic, and helpful 
in every sense of the word. Real estate sharks 
and “shyster” attorneys take advantage of them 
upon every opportunity. We have a Legal De- 
partment where the Negro as well as other em- 
ployes may go and get advice on any matter what- 
ever. 

We have found them dependable and punctual. 
They lose no more time because of sickness, in 
fact, not as much as the average white worker; 
they are obedient and dutiful in every sense of 
the word; industrious, and all in all, the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
is well impressed with the Negro worker. Oc- 
casionally one will get off a day or two, but when 
he finds it is against his own best interests he 
comes back to his job and thereafter pays at- 
tention to it. 

The Negro did not come to America of his 
own free will, as does the average immigrant. 
He was brought over. He is our problem and 
it is our business to give him a square deal, and 
from our experience with the educated Negro, 
we are convinced that he has the making of a 
man just the same as the average white man 
has, if he is properly treated. 


TUBERCULOSIS* MORTALITY AMONG THE 
COLORED AND WHITE POPULATIONS 
IN NEW YORK SINCE 1910 


Number of Deaths Death Ratet 


Year Colored White Colored White 
5747 9,500 617 202 
ee 6337 9,617 638 201 
6437 9,338 609 192 
6067 9,425 542 191 
ESE 645 9,645 546 192 
653 9,596 486 189 
_, 574 9,074 440 175 
| eee 580 9,562 424 182 
642 9,456 449 177 
Sa 706 7,792 471 144 
597 6,538 384 119 
re 484 5,438 299 97 


*All forms of tuberculosis. {Per each 100,000 popu- 
lation. 


+From U. Mortality Statistics; the figures since 
1914 from N. 3 Department of Health Reports. 

For this excess a number of reasons are as- 
signed: New York’s Negro population includes a 
large number of West Indians who tho perhaps 
just as hearty as any other persons, when they 
leave home must habituate themselves to a more 
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rigorous climate. Much the same adjustment is 
required of the thousands of Negroes from the 
South. 

Just as serious is the sickness rates from this 
disease. According to a recent study made by the 
New York Tuberculosis Association, 614 per 
100,090 of the Negro population in the Harlem 
and Vanderbilt Sanitary districts as compared 
with an average of 477 for New York City as a 
whole. The accompanying chart presents graph- 
ically the comparative mortality rates for a period 
of twelve years: 


TUBERCULOSIS’ DEATH RATE AMONG THE COLORED | 
AND WHITE POPULATION SINCE I9IO-NEW YORK CITY 
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In the first place, there is noted a decline of 52 
per cent in both the Negro and white death rates, 
a fact which commends the work of general 
health agencies thruout the city. But in the abso- 
lute figures the seriousness as well as relative im- 
provement of Negro health is manifest. Whereas 
the decline among whites was from 202 to 97 per 
100,000, among the Negroes it was from 617 to 
299, This means that during the twelve year 
period from 1910 to 1921, for which statistics 
were collected, 7,377 Negroes died from tubercu- 
losis alone. It also means that the mortality of 
Negroes from tuberculosis has been cut in half 
during a period of twelve years. 
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In a direct effort further to allay the ravages 
of this disease among the Negro population, the 
New York Tuberculosis Association in coopera- 
tion with the New York Urban League has estab- 
lished a local center in Harlem where the decline 
in death rate for the period 1915-1921 was only 
5 per cent the lowest of any section of the city. 
A colored trained nurse, Mrs. Mabel Keaton, has 
been added to the staff of the Association. An 
intensive educational campaign has been in proc- 
ess for some time among the school children, club 
groups of local churches, gatherings of mothers, 
business and professional men. 

From the community itself have sprung organi- 
zations of local physicians, leading citizens and 
medical associations intent upon taking an active 
and effective part in controlling this disease. One 
committee of local physicians has been organized 
with Dr. Alonzo deG. Smith, a prominent young 
Negro physician, as chairman, to serve as advisors 
in the development of anti-tuberculosis work in 
Harlem. At a meeting of the North Harlem 
Medical , Dental and Pharmaceutical Association 
held recently, an alliance was effected between 
this group and the Tuberculosis Association for 
organized and systematic work in this same sec- 
tion. Educational Health exhibits are being dis- 
played in a Harlem Health Information Bureau ; 
Chew Chew, the health clown lecturer has car- 
ried a profitable lesson to the school children. 
The Healthmcbile with its picture messages is 
stationed in the vicinity of the local schools. Thru 
the clinics a careful weighing and measuring of a 
number of children has been made, and nutrition 
classes will be organized during the Winter. 

As a further measure that may be counted upon 
on this problem, a survey of child health work in 
New York City has been inaugurated by the Pub- 
lic Committee of the Acadenty of Medicine. This 
survey is being financed by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial Foundation. 


The Doctrine of Human Equality 


(Continued from page 8) 


cooperation into considerations of a religious and 
metaphysical character. But, indeed, without 
introducing such considerations, I can never see 
how to justify my tenure of that faith which all 
Americans, as such, profess, and which, it seems 
to me, must either be held sincerely and for as- 
signable reasons or candidly abandoned. And 
my contention is that the doctrine of the inequal- 
ity of the Negro, which leads to the refusal of 
all efforts at inter-racial cooperation, can be jus- 
tified only by arguments which shatter altogether 
the ideal of democracy, destroy the idea of 
equality among white people, and lead straight 
towards the re-establishment of slavery, and to 
the replacement of representative government by 
oligarchy or monarchical despotism. 

Much has been said about the need of educa- 
tion. I quite agree, but what is education? Not 
education in the mere technique of service, but 
education primarily in the fact that there is some- 


thing to be served, which is truly transcendental. 
Why should I serve? Why should I care for 
something that is a mere piece of nature, only 
distinguished by superior cunning from the ape 
or from the sheep? 
Before concluding, I must deal briefly with 
another criticism of the Chicago Commissioners’ 
plea for inter-racial cooperation, a criticism 
penned from a point of view precisely opposite 
to that of the anonymous Southern gentleman 
with whom we have been dealing. This is intro- 
duced in the course of an exceedingly kindly and, 
on the whole, eulogistic review of the volume, 
which appeared in the issue of the “Survey” for 
October. The reviewer accuses the authors of 
the Report of having been “unable to avoid al- 
together that customary verbiage of well-mean- 
ing people when they want to discuss the race 
problem without hurting anyone.” 
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“A little oratory in the after-dinner style,” he 

iys, “can do no harm; but it does detract from 
the value of an authoritative statement by mak- 
ing it appear less sincere than it really is. We 
read, for instance: 

‘Both races need to understand that their 
rights and .duties are mutual and equal, and 
that their interests in the common good are 
identical; that relations of amity are the only 
protection against race clashes; that these re- 
lations cannot be forced, but will come natur- 
ally as the leaders of each race develop within 
their own ranks a realization of the gravity 
of this problem and a vital interest in its solu- 
tion, and an attitude of confidence, respect, and 
friendliness toward the people of the other 
race.’ 

“Read this statement,” continues the “Survey,” 
“in connection with the voluminous evidence of 
constant and all-present discrimination against all 
types of Negroes in, such chapters as those on 
housing, on industry and on racial contacts, and 
it will be clear how silly, if not dishonest, it must 
sound to the sensitive, educated Negro who can- 
not go a step outside his house without encount- 
ering some obstacle to the fulfillment of any amia- 
ble wish he may have to make his interests iden- 
tical with those of his white fellow citizens!” 

In other words, the “Survey” objects that in 
stressing the identity of rights and duties as be- 
tween white and colored Americans, and demand- 
ing that the Negro act upon that principle, we 
are not merely insulting him by rubbing in the 
contrast between our precepts and crdinary white 
practise, but are asking him to treat his white 
neighbor better than the said white neighbor has 
treated him. 

It is a crucial difficulty. Can we as white men, 
members of the race which has persecuted the 
Negro, ask the Negro to act from a higher mo- 
tive than has commonly animated us—to do unto 
us not as we have but as we ought to have done 
unto him? 

With a sense not merely of humility but of 
humiliation, a fair-minded white man will reply, 
“We can, because we must.” 

I would ask you to remember that Christian- 
ity, in its great early days, not only demanded 
but secured from many of its adherents love for 
their enemies and prayer for their, persecutors. 


“But I say unto you, love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you.” The strength of Chris- 
tianity, the cause of its triumph, was the actual 
achievement, in the persons of many of its ad- 
herents, of this overnatural level of heroism and 
insight and love. There really was a time when 
the exclamation, “How these Christians love one 
another!” was spoken and understood in a sense 
not ironical. It was through this power which its 
martyrs displayed that their blood became the 
seed of the Church. 

Upon no lower ground than this would I meet 
the “Survey’s” criticism, and appeal to my Negro 
friends to do not as they have, but as they ought 
to have been done by. 

“Never in this world does hatred cease by hat- 
red,” said Buddha. “Hatred ceases by love; that 
is always its nature.” 

I have spoken of the transcendent spiritual 
selfhood that is latent in every man. That latent 
greatness is awakened only by appealing to the 
loftiest motives. By asking such a degree of 
transcendence of ordinary impulses as is involved 
in loving enemies and praying for persecutors, 
we help to awaken the capacity to respond to 
such motives, and thus to justify our attribution 
of indefeasible worth to man. 

And, descending to “practical” considerations, 
I ask you, where shall we ever get if the Negroes 
act in the natural but cynical spirit of the “Sur- 
vey’s” criticism, and attempt to treat the whites 
as the whites in general have treated them? Let 
the “Survey” tell us this if it can. I realize that 
the attitude of Shylock—“The villainy you teach 
me I will execute, and it shall go hard but I will 
better the instruction,”—is natural and logical 
enough; but the result of adopting it is the per- 
manent estrangement, the internecine, fratricidal 
strife, of the nations or races between whom such 
a spirit persists. If the Negroes act in this spirit, 
we may not be able to blame them, but their con- 
duct will make worse instead of solving the prob- 
lem that confronts us. We must ask of them 
not merely a spirit and attitude which we cannot 
fairly blame, but a spirit and attitude that we 
shall be compelled to praise, and that will of it- 
self refute and crush forever the doctrine of 
their inherent inferiority to those by whom they 
have been persecuted. 
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Will the Immigration Laws 
Cripple Industry? 


Periodic industrial depressions of the business 
cles are ushered in by two phenomena, overpro- 
‘tion and the advance of prices. The first general 
heck to the new era of coming prosperity will come 
from increasing prices rather than overproduction. 
nerally, it is extreme and feverish commercial 
strial activity which results in a surplus of goods 
dams up the current of the industrial stream 

s causing a rapid increase in labor and other 
sduction costs. The situation at present seems toa 
reversed. Although President Harding called a 
tional Conference to consider industrial unem- 
ment, we have to date before anything like an 


industrial boom, a practical shortage of labor. The 
shortage is quite marked in the building trades. 
Many contractors bid against one another for work- 
men. Voluntary wage increases attest the acuteness 
of the situation in the iron and steel industries. In 
cities such as New York and Chicago, contractors 
are paying from $2.00 to $3.00 a day above the agreed 
scale of wages in order to get a sufficient labor sup- 
ply. Common labor is receiving $8.00 to $9.00 for an 
eight hour day. Skilled workers are consequently 
becoming restive and stubbornly resist any attempt 
at a cut in construction wages. Wages are about 44 
per cent. of the direct cost of building. Thus, this 
increase in construction costs will have quite an 
obvious effect. 

Why after two years of business depression 
should we experience so rapid a jump from a ple- 
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thora of labor to an embarrassing shortage? Of the 
factors entering into the causes of this shortage, im- 
migration is beyond all doubt the most important. 
For the last twelve months ending with June, the 
net immigration was only 88,250; there was also an 
actual loss of about 10,000 in men. The actual out- 
come when emigration is deducted from immigration 
is that the new immigration law instead of admit- 
ting 45 per cent. of the normal population influx of 
other years actually admits only 11 per cent. The 
effect then of the immigration law is not only to 
reduce the volume of incoming immigration labor, 
but to wipe it out. 

In construction we need approximately 35,000 new 
skilled workers and also 12,000 additional common 
laborers annually, merely to replace those lost by 
death or other causes. As construction employs 
about 22 per cent .of the skilled and common labor- 
ers of the mechanical and manufacturing industries, 
this country requires not less than 214,000 new 
manufacturing and mechanical workers yearly to re- 
place losses caused by death and retirement. The 
American population is increasing at the rate of 
1,400,000 annually or about 14 per 1,000. Higher 
standards of living will naturally increase consump- 
tion of food. But without considering this factor 
the United States requires an annual addition of 14 
manual laborers per thousand, already in the trade 
to meet the increasing requirements for goods—a 
resultant of increased population. Now applying 
this rate to the 11,000,000 men in manufacturing and 
mechanical industries we obtain 154,000, the number 
of manual laborers needed because of increased 
population. Adding this to 214,000, the number of 
vacancies caused by death and retirement we obtain 
a total of 368,000 which is the total number of new 
workers required annually in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries. 

An examination of our present immigration shows 
that only a small portion is fit for manual labor. The 
educational requirement works a hardship upon those 
who would fll the gaps in our common labor ranks. 
Though well intentioned this clause causes the im- 
migration law to admit women and children and 
men of the clerical class but very few manual labor- 
ers. What is now needed is immigrants of the com- 
mon labor type. The present immigration law tends 
to promote monopolistic control of the labor mar- 
ket. An unreasonably high protective immigration 
wall will foster a labor monopoly control similar to 
the industrial monopolies from high protective tariff. 
The law undoubtedly needs revision so as to give 
the country a scientific and selected immigration. 


GENERAL RICHARD MARSHALL, JR. 
“The Magazine of Wall Street,” Sept. 30, 1922. 


Race Cooperation 


Throughout the South are innumerable good 
friends of the Negro. Many of these are doubt- 
lessly unknown to him, but their silent, steady 
influence is of unsuspected benefit to him in many 
sections ridden with race prejudice. “It is be- 
cause these white friends do exist in unsuspected 
numbers throughout the South and because they 
believe that through discussion and cooperation 
better inter-racial relations may obtain, this ar- 
ticle setting forth their ideas is written.” 

The color line holds in industry. In the cities 
the country over, the black man is the first laborer 
to be discharged, the first to have his wages cut, 
and the last to be re-hired. Negro girls and 
women engaged in domestic service are too often 
without adequate provisions for their physical 
well-being and comfort. It is also true that in 
the South the Negro receives a wage lower than 
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that of the white worker who does the same kind 
of work. 

There are about 900,000 Negro tenant farmers 
in the thousand counties of the South. Many 
of these Negroes are either illiterate or deplor- 
ably ignorant. Added to these handicaps are the 
makeshift methods of accounting, irregular set- 
tlement by the landlords and poor and inadequate 
housing facilities. 

The white man’s lack of knowledge concerning 
the Negro is a serious obstacle to amicable race 
relations. Contrary to accepted notions there is 
no predominating Negro type. As Alfred Holt 
put it, “There is no such concrete thing as the 
Southern Negro, just as there is no such definite 
and delimited individual as the Southern white 
man. The Negroes present a large variety of 
differences of complexion, natural intelligence, 
education, inherited and acquired characteristics, 
temperament and disposition. In short, they dif- 
fer among themselves in all these respects which 
differentiate individuals and groups of any and 
every other race.” Thus, the white man in the 
United States will never see the Negro as he is 
until he sees him as an individual. 

The great war thrust the Negro into the Army 
which awakened an unparalled consciousness of 
citizenship. Simultaneously, the door of eco- 
nomic equality was opened to him. After the 
signing of the Armistice the attitude of the black 
and white races changed greatly. This change 
was too sudden for readjustment between the two 
races. The Ku Klux Klan arose to combat the 
rumored uprising of Negroes. Inter-racial con- 
tacts were tempered with mutual distrust. Race 
riots became more and more frequent. To com- 
bat these conditions a group of men and women 
representing all sections of the nation, came to- 
gether to dispel race suspicion and hatred and 
prevent a national calamity. The Negro, him- 
self, awakened to race consciousness over night 
as it were, looked askance at the movement. 
Nevertheless, after much study by the Commis- 
sion it was agreed that there is little communi- 
cation between the best white and Negro men 
and women of the South. Thus, the first task 
was to bridge this gulf. This was done by mak- 
ing surveys of southern counties having an ap- 
preciable Negro population. From each of these 
counties a small group of six to ten white and 
Negro leaders was brought together as a per- 
manent “Inter-Racial Committee.” The County 
Inter-Racial Committees were asked to cooperate 
with the State Inter-Racial Committees. Over 
these combined State and County Committees is 
the Southern Commission on Inter-Racial Co- 
operation with headquarters in the Palmer Build- 
ing, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Here is a problem to be solved by the South. 
A problem which has been solved nowhere else 
in history as Henry Grady long since pointed out, 
“to carry in peace and with justice within the 
body politic two separate races under conditions 
where assimilation cannot be, two races that in 
human probability will never be quit of each 
other.” 

Georcia Mappen Martin. 
McClure’s Magazine, (October, 1922.) 
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Our Book Shelf 


THE NEGRO IN CHICAGO: A Study of Race 
Relations and A Race Riot. By the Chicago Com- 
mission on Race Relations. Chicago. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1922. pp. 672 xxiv. $6.00. 

Following the Chicago Riot of July 1919, Gov- 
ernor Lowden appointed a commission of twelve 
vhite and colored men “to study and report upon 

‘ broad question of the relations between the two 
races.” This commission had organized its staff of 
investigators and begun its work by March, 1920. 
In all some thirty persons, in addition to the com- 
mission, were concerned during the next eleven 
months in compiling and presenting the data of the 
report. 

Using the Chicago Riot as a point of departure 
the report gives some facts connected with other 
disturbances in Illinois, like the Springfield Riot in 
pi. and the East St. Louis Riot in 1917. With the 

atement that the riot was only a “symptom of 
serious and profound disorders lying beneath the 
surface of race relations in Chicago” a thesis is ad- 
vanced to include an investigation of the migration 
of Negroes from the south, the Negro population 
of Chicago, the housing situation as related to Ne- 
groes in Chicago, racial contacts, crime, the Negro 
in Industry, and public opinion in racial relations. 
These various studies, while they give ample evi- 
dence of their separate preparation, are by no means 
disconnected. Each of them constantly reverts to 
the chief consideration of the whole report: that 
neither the Negroes nor the whites were in a good 
mood toward each other at the time of the riot. 

Aside from the picture of conditions that con- 
verged to hostility and riot the commission has used 
this opportunity to secure “accurate information on 
matters influenced by dangerous speculation.” This 
phase of its work will probably have more than 
historical interest. While certain persons, for the 
most part Negroes, have combatted in desultory 
fashion, as silly and idle, the many statements that 
cause the Negro to appear only as a criminal or a 
fool, the section of the report that concerns itself 
with public opinion considers in orderly fashion 
even the most trivial of these apparently common 
beliefs. These beliefs and opinions are followed back 
from the point of view of the Negro toward him- 
self and from that of the white American toward 


the Negro. Among the influences that are con- 
sidered to develop these attitudes are the press, ru- 
mors, myths, and propaganda. Among certain pri- 


mary beliéfs that are credited with a place in the 
white mind are those regarding the mentality, mo- 
rality, criminality, physical unattractiveness, and 
emotionality of Negroes. Among secondary beliefs 
that are considered to influence the opinion of white 
\mericans are such statements as Negroes are lazy, 
“happy-go-lucky,” boisterous, bumptious, over-asser- 
tive, lacking in civic consciousness, addicted to carry- 
ing razors, fond of shooting craps, flashy in dress, 
and like gaudy, brilliant colors, especially red. The 
investigator used the question-and-answer method 
on various types of Negroes and white people, not 
alone in Chicago, but all over the country. The 
results as given in the report are perhaps the most 
instructive part of the whole investigation, particu- 
larly as concerns the basis for many statements 
that are apparently accepted to make the Negro pe- 
culiar to himself. 

It is this part of the report which considers in 
great detail the effect of the press in the develop- 
ment of opinion as regards the Negro. The two 
great morning dailies of Chicago are considered to 
have been equally guilty in portraying a peculiar re- 
sponsibility of the Negro for crime in that city. In 
like manner the Chicago Defender, in style and ap- 
pearance a mongrel result of constant intercourse 
with these two dailies, is found guilty of holding out 
false promises to that 148% increase in the Negro 
population of Chicago for the ten years prior to 
1920, before these southern Negroes had become 


“migrants.” After that status had been attained this 
“world’s greatest weekly” is declared to have in- 
flamed these disappointed seekers of “the new free- 
dom” against their white fellow citizens in the same 
manner that the “world’s greatest newspaper” served 
hatred for the Negro with the breakfasts of Chicago’s 
white population. Either brand of racial bitterness 
could be had at ten cents a week. The owner of 
the “Chicago Defender,” by the way, was a member 
of the commission. 

The report attempts to cover so much of its field 
of inv estigation that it must have an appeal to per- 
sons of many interests. To one, however, who be- 
lieves that most social problems at the present time 
have their origin in the ratio of profit, in dollars, to 
effort, ne part of the report invites curiosity more 
than that which deals with the effect of the move- 
ment of the colored population upon property values. 
This is a part of the section on the migration from 
the south, and particularly of the section which deals 
with the expansion of the “black belt” in Chicago. 
The commission is, apparently, not at all certain 
that the entrance of a colored family into a “white” 
block is not a depressing factor in the valuation of 
local real estate. As a statement that is something 
more than a rumor, this deserves more than the 
casual treatment which it receives even in college 
classes in the elements of economics. The commis- 
sion is content with the statement that the depres- 
sion in values is probably psychological, that there 
has been a natural depreciation which becomes par- 
ticularly noticeable when the Negroes begin to move 
into the “white” section, or that Negroes who pay 
the usually advanced prices for such property are 
not then able to meet the current cost of up-keep. 
If the commission could have secured any evidence 
to refute this commonly accepted statement it is 
probable that a cause might have been found to 
postpone for a time the bombings to which the 
Ne groes were being subjected, and to assuage the 
highly “prejudiced” attitude of the Hyde Park prop- 
erty owners. Something more than twenty pages of 
the report is devoted to a consideration of this 
factor. 

While the body of the report gives facts of vary- 
ing importance concerning such diverse subjects as 
the mental retardation of Negro school children in 
Mississippi, the relative performances of Negro and 
white workers in certain industries, and the reported 
crimes of French Colonials in the Rhineland, the 
recommendations of the commission revert squarely 
to the situation in Chicago. At one time it was 
thought by certain persons that the report would be 
used to secure a basis for the segregation of Negroes 
in Chicago, particularly in the schools. As far as one 
can learn from the conclusions of the commission 
this is no part of their plan. In no place can one find 
that the commission desires to separate the Negroes 
from the whites. Instead there is the statement that 
the Negroes should cease to organize unions of their 
own and seek more energetically to be admitted to 
all the established labor unions, that greater oppor- 
tunities for employment and advancement be opened, 
and that “Negroes are entitled by law to the same 
treatment as other persons in restaurants, theatres, 
stores, and other places of public accommodation, 
and we urge that owners and managers of such 
places govern their policies and actions and their 
employees accordingly.” 

In presenting its recommendations the Commis- 
sion calls attention to the fact that it has not found 
“some ready remedy, some quick means of assuring 
harmony between the races.” There is in yet an- 
other paragraph some indication of the attitude in 
which the report had been prepared. “Each member 
of this commission feels that he has more under- 
standing and less prejudice than before its work 
began. Therefore we recommend the thoughtful ex- 
amination of the body of this report, so that all who 
read our recommendations may weigh for themselves 
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the evidence upon which they are based.” One can- 
not do less than hope that this will be the case. 
Because of its formidable appearance and cost it is 
probable that the book will not have a popular cir- 
culation. Those who read it, however, can use what 
influence they have to put it on the shelves of every 
library. And because the report has facts and opin- 
ions that relate to so many incidents in the daily life 
of every American citizen, it will surely be a val- 
uable reference for one or two of the courses in 
every college curriculum. Certain parts, like the sec- 
tion on public opinion, if judiciously introduced in 
the later years of high school, cannot be without 
some influence in the attainment of that American 
attitude of tolerance which is supposedly an attribute 
of our democracy. 

V. D. Jounston. 


Ohio. 


Columbus, 


Trend of the. Races 


Georce E, Haynes, «luthor. 


Council of Women for Home 


Published jointly by the 
Education Movement of 


Missions and the Missionary 
the United States. 

For an adequate appreciation of Mr. Haynes’ evi- 
dences of the trend of the races one must hold in 
mind at least two considerations: the purpose of the 
book and the group for which it was prepared. The 
author is Secretary of the Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and very naturally 
starts upon a platform already worked out. To this 
extent we perhaps should not expect a strictly scien- 
tific treatment of his subject. Again, his prospective 
readers are presumably kindly and sympathetic per- 
sons who unfortunately know very little about Ne- 
groes. To this extent we expect rather frequent 
re-capitulation of the arguments, facts and theories 
of common knowledge among persons better ac- 
quainted with the question. 


TREND OF THE 


These facts considered the 
RACES is an excellent compilation of interesting 
information. The point of view advanced is that 


“the nation has an opportunity to demonstrate prac- 
tically that race relations in community life can be 
thoroughly settled thru understanding, justice, and 
cood will.” The difficulties to settlement in the past 
have been lack of contact, ignorance and wrong 
mental attitudes which in turn have led to injus- 
tices and mutual resentments. Inter-racial coopera- 
tion thus is the key to peace, provided of course, the 
cooperation is inspired by a truly Christian spirit. 
This philosophy of race adjustment is convincing and, 
hz up Pily, is gaining adherents both South and North. 

1e attual material of the book, however, is some- 
what less convincing. ‘This is due perhaps in part 
to its incompleteness, its very pal rset and hazy 
character in spots, its rather unaccountable omis 
sions, and at times, its uneven arrangement. The 
Chapter on “Sixty Years of Prog for example, 
is enlightening, but there is in it no actual contribu- 
tion to existing knowledge, nor yet a rounded presen- 
tation of existing and available information. It is 


ress” 


perhaps unfortunate that for the most part the 
figures used thruout are twelve years old. Many im- 
portant social changes have occurred since 1910. 


devoted to the “Negroes’” offering to 
stripes is a resumé of the part played 
by Negroes in all the wars of the United States. It 
presents considerable historical information tho its 
appeal is very definitely to patriotic emotions as a 
bolster to the sentiments of justice and fair play. 
The appeal, it seems, is implicit in the arrangement 
of the chapter and its topical discussions. 

We are indebted to the author for bringing to- 
gether in a compact form the contribution of Negro 
soldiers and Negro non-combatants to the winning of 
the war altho the whole of this material has been 
treated in recent books by other Negro authors, 
particularly Mr. Emmet J. Scott. 

The chapter on “The Trend of the white world” 


The chapter 
the stars and 


seems 


carefully written and carefully worded 
of the book. If we are to accept his description of 
the trends, white and colored, unaffected as yet by 
the influence of the philosophy of interracial coopera- 
tion, the races are swiftly drifting apart. The dangers 
inherent in such a situation, indeed, make inter-racial 
effort all the more necessary. 

The explanation of Negro psychology provided as 
evidence of one of these tre nds i is somewhat unsatis- 
factory because it is confusing. “The Negro,” he says, 
evinces a “self forgetful loyalty to others” frequently 
at a risk to himself and his own interests. Evidence 
of this Negro trait is drawn from the fact that in 
South Africa, natives employed by the British must 
be permitted to visit their ancestral tribes periodic- 


to be the most c 


ally. The connection is not clear. Another trait of 
the Negro is “tolerance and optimism under oppres- 
sion.” These are excellent qualities but it is ex- 


tremely difficult to reconcile them with two other 
concomitant features of their psychology which he 
describes as “a belief that they must fight and con- 
tend to secure iene rights” (page 86) and “in- 
creasing distrust and suspicion in white people.” It 
is similarly difficult to reconcile his statement of a 
racial “lack of thrift and industry” (page 90) with the 
rather striking of thrift and industry 
among the masses given in his section under “Sixty 
Years of Sasamane™ The author falls victim, we 
fear, to the same danger of so many writers who 
must generalize. The Negro as he is usually pic- 
tured is an impossible complex; lazy and _ thrifty, 
superstitious and intelligent, criminal and religious. 
Now, things are true in so far e all of these 
traits will be found somewhere in the gro popula- 
tion; but, in what proportion? To tell prea would be 
to provide the kind of guage needed for an apt repre- 
sentation of the Negro population and probably Mr 
Haynes will do this in his next book. 

Summarizing what the Negro wants, the author 
lists education, an equal opportunity for work, a 
chance to play, to vote, personal security, respect and 
peace. There are also definite suggestions to pro- 
mote peace between the These, the author 
lists as contact, church coope ralion, inter-racial com- 
mutual economic interests, group inter- 
educational institutions government, 
voluntary organization, popular education thru the 
press and pulpit and the lecture platform. All of 
these must be accomplished in a spirit of humility and 
cuided and inspired by the lesson of Christ, 


these 


races. 


missions 
dependence, 


service 
the prince of peace. 

The Trend of the 
an introduction to the 


Races undoubtedly has value as 
study of race relations. Mr 


Haynes is a careful student and a pleasing writer, and 
the racial philosophy which he preaches is funda- 
mental and sound. 


The Modern Ku Klux Klan 


Small, Maynard & Co., Pubiishers, Boston 
H. P. Fry, Author. 
Here is a brief volume written by one whose 
knowledge of the inner workings of the Ku Klux 
Klan has gained first handed while actively engaged 


as a Kleagle of the Invincible por pate Disillusioned 
by the venality and viciousness of what he had thot to 
be an ordinary fraternity, the author rather trucu- 
lently pulls the cover from the mysterious clan, ex- 
posing its sinister motives and insidious propaganda. 
So in this book we are presented with two pictures 
ot the author. On the one band we are shown 
H. P. Fry, the Klansman innoculating the social mind 
with the virus of an anti-Jew, anti-Catholic and anti- 
Negro organization; on the other, H. P. Fry the “dis- 
illusioned’’—arraying a vast accumulation of evidence 
before the public to convince it of the Klan’s efforts 
to produce racial antagonism and social dissension 
However, uncritically these revelations are viewed the 
question, “\Why did the author join the Klan?” will 
bob up. To this Mr, Fry answers, “All Americans 
are joiners. I am a joiner by birth.” Thus indi- 
cating his former Klan affiliation, the author snaps 
his fingers at the threatening attitudes of his once 


ompatriots and proceeds to crucify their NIGHTLY 
order to the cross of pitiless publicity. 


That the Klan is a militaristic organization des- 
ned to breed inter-racial conflicts, the author shows 
a rigid examination of its bible, the Kloran, and 
ritual. He further shows that the founder, Simmons, 
use the organization as a means to exploit the 
ullible on the pretext that Americanism is threat- 
ened by Negroes, Catholics and Jews. The out- 
standing evidence of the founder’s mercenary ambi- 
tion is the Gate City Manufacturing Company which 
plies the order with regalia, the seventy-five thou- 
sand dollar colonial home where Emperor Simmons 1s 
enshrined and the fact two out of every ten dollars 
paid as membership fees go to “His Majesty.” 
|_ynching, tarring, intimidation and brutal mob atroc- 
ities perpetrated upon Negroes in the name of the 
Klan are cited to indicate its viciousness and extra- 
gal aspect. 


In giving a historical background of Klan Spirit, 
Mr. Fry contrasts the present order with that of 
the reconstruction period. The distinction he makes 
is that the times demanded the old Klan while there 
is neither social demand for nor utility in the present 
organization. Possibly our historic bias prohibits a 
just appreciation of this fine distinction. Both 
organizations seem to have been born out of the 
desire of certain men to force their standards upon 
another group. The old organization used intimida- 
tion and fear as methods against its enemies. The 
new organization does likewise. The old order was 
extra-legal, so is the modern. The crimes of the 
former were as numerous and ruthless as the latter's. 
Che only visible difference between the old and the 
new organization is that where the former’s program 
vas mainly directed against Negroes and incident- 
ly the carpet-baggers, the program of the latter 
does not include Negroes alone, but Jews, Catholics, 
foreign born et al who dare arouse its ire. 
\n attack upon the Ku Klux Klan would most 
logically come from those who are most seriously 
cted by its ruthless program. Thus one might 
timately question the incentive which provoked 
velation of the Modern Klan. But the author 
es us to understand that, “I am a white man. 
I believe that the United States is a white man’s 
ountry By all the instincts and traditions of my 
belicve that the United States having been 
»v white men will be ruled by white men.” 
\gain, he carmarks his motives, “It is the classifica- 
t the white Catholic and white Jew with the 
\cgero, a classification that can have but one inevi- 
le etfect—a creating of discord and dissension 
« members of the white race.” 


he recent increases in Klan membership Mr. Fry 
butes tothe introduction of the Civil Rights 
the Pennsylvania legislature which, to use the 
’s words, gave the Negro visions of the 
room of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel and 
hia. A part of the cause of this increase is 
«ned to the National Association for the Ad- 
ient of Colored People which according to 
hor plans to actualize Mr. Stoddard’s Rising 
oi Color theory. Both of these charges are, of 
sc, absurd and give evidence of Mr. Fry’s almost 
familiarity with social movements within the 
sroups. Distortion after the well known 
on of the organization which he describes could 
btless place such interpretation on these two 
rs. Such statements from the author with the 
stion of a probable inclination on his part to 
them can, of course. well serve his purpose in 
i his attitude implicit thruout his book that 
expose of the Klan was prompted by no love for 
-VCcro, 


iking due account of the author’s traditions and 
sequential bias, he has warned the American 
ple of a catastrophe which awaits them if they 
mit Klanism to continue germinating. He has 
n them a powerful stick if they would but recog- 
its utility. A, 
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Crime, Its Cause and Treatment— 
(Thos. Y. Crowell, Publisher, New York City.) 
CLARENCE Darrow, Author. 


Less than fifty years ago it was almost universally 
accepted that crime was based on the moral responsi- 
bility of the individual. The sole remedy of the 
classic school of criminology was punishment and 
revenge. The Italian School of Criminal Anthro- 
pology, inaugurated during the latter part of the last 
century, and led by Lombroso, Ferri and Garofalo, 
dispelled some of this theological darkness by a scien- 
tific consideration of the physical, biological and 
conomic factors behind crime. Naturally the method 
of this school led to the prevention of causes. The 
positive school, however, accepted the theory of 
criminal classes; consequently, individualization of 
treatment was little known. 

Criminology has not received great attention by 
scholars in the United States. Our awakening on 
this subject is due largely to the efforts of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
with its annual public ations and translations of for- 
eign works. Yet it is a fact as reported last August 
by a special commission appointed by the American 
Bar Association that: “Crime and lawlessness in the 
United States have been steadily on the increase and 
out of proportion to our growth and there has been 
a steady and growing disrespect for law.’ 

It is therefore fortunate that Clarence Darrow has 
written this volume from a scientific point of view 
in popular style and at the same time absolutely de- 
void of mawkish sentimentality. Mr. Darrow is a 
lawyer of great ability and experience. He recog- 
nizes the inadequacy of the legal notion of crime and 
argues that judges and juries in their understanding 
and treatment of the criminal should adopt the gen- 
eral method of the medical expert. 


Mr. Darrow feels that the words “crime” and 

criminal” should not be used inasmuch as man’s 
actions are governed by natural law and may be 
classed as “behavior.” His formula is that here dity 
plus the quality of the environment determine 
whether the human machine shall stop or go, sti and 
up or collapse, or respond to stimuli in a certain way. 

Therefore the problem of the future is to adjust 
environmeni to heredity and not to adjust here a 
io environment. The human machine is a bundle 
emotions and instincts, largely primi il. The tee Bey 
tual processes are subordinz ited in the fight for self- 
preservation. Place the untavorable environment in 
juxtaposition with the emotional subject and the re- 
sult will be what Jhering calls the ascertained jeopar- 
dizing of the conditions of social life. Most of the 
criminals come from the walks of the poor, are not 
educated and thrive in the congested portions of the 
great cities. “Crimes,” says the author, “are acci- 
dents.” They are casual and dependent upon circum- 
stances for which the state and socicty are respon- 
sible. Mr. Darrow also finds that crime is increasing 
This is due partly to the growth of industrial civiliza- 
tion, partly to war and partly to the increased num- 
ber and kinds of statute laws, good, bad and indif- 
ferent. 

Our idea of punishment is still based on the theory 
of vengeance and free will. First of all the courts 
are unscientific. Juries are often swayed by public 
opinion; court officials generally feel it their duty to 
convict in every case. The wrongdoer comes out of 
prison worse in every way than when he was com- 
mitted. Society casts on him a stigma. His family 
is the chief sufferer. Why does not society treat the 
criminals as defectives and insane persons are 
treated? pertinently asks Mr. Darrow. The author 
is pessimistic as to the speedy removal of causes. 
The economic disparity of the classes is one of the 
basic causes of crime. With fairer conditions and an 
easier environment for the poor and weak, crime will 
be minimized. What criminal accidents finally hap- 
pen should be treated by a scientific method of under- 
standing, enlightened restraint, and education. 

WittiAm N. Corson. 
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Nigger—A Novel by,.Clement Wood 


E. P. Dutton & Company, Publishers, 681 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Price $2.00. 


Scientific treatises on the relations of white and 
black in this country are more accurate, but a novel 
if it is in the least plausible and interesting, gets 
under the skin. Unlike the meteoric vogue of H. A. 
Shands and T. S. Stribling who flashed into public 
notice with poorly written novels of Negro life, 
interesting only for their novelty, Clement Wood is 
an author with a reputation established apart from 
the race issue. 

“Nigger” is a tragic tale of three generations of a 
Negro family. Beginning in slavery they are car- 
ried down to the present thru a series of paralyzing 
handicaps, the common lot of their race in the 
South, and landed sixty-five years later still wander- 
ing confusedly, hopeless and cast down, looking for 
an emancipation which they seemed never likely to 
realize. 

The story begins with Jake, non-descript slave 
boy, early left parentless. The establishment of his 
family is a record of births and deaths, the heavy 
toll of ignorance and the death dealing malaria of the 
black swamp. He married Phoebe, a mulatto from 
“Cunn’l Clopton’s place.” They begat five children 
all of whom died but one, Isaac the oldest. Isaac 
took a bride and they begat seven more. Both of the 
parents died shortly after the arrival of the last child 
leaving seven children on the grand parents. Jake, a 
philosophical old codger, wanted his charges to be 
“ejjicated” that they might find the emancipation 
which their elders had been given but could never 
enjoy. Jim Gaines, a ne’er-do-well neighbor, was 
less optimistic. “What’s the use?” he asked. “Do 
readin’ make yo’ skin white? Do writin’ gib yo’ de 
vote? Do cipherin’ mop out de black?” A mob 
killed Jim and his pregnant daughter, and the rest of 
his family fled to Mobile. 

Of Jake’s seven charges, all of whom had been 
sent to school, one son had been killed while robbing 
box cars in Birmingham, another paralyzed for life 
by a bullet on the same escapade, a third was killed 
in the war, and the fourth, after many disheartening 
disappointments fitted himseif into the uninteresting 
routine of the rolling mill. Of the three girls, one 
took up life in a house of prostitution (for whites 
only), a second settled down to domestic drudgery 
with a lazy husband, and the third became the mis- 
tress of a white man. 


In spite of the very manifest effort of the author to 
avoid the usual pit falls of over sentimentality one 
way or the other, “Nigger” is an example of the diffi- 
culty of telling a story of a race by following the 
experience of a family. The effect of fairness is 
achieved by a sort of balancing of evils. That the 
castigations of the author on such manifest wrongs as 
lynching, disfranchisement, and other forms of 
oppressive over-lordship may not be regarded as 
evidence of his pro-Negro bias, he weights these down 
with an equal proportion of the stereotyped “Negro 
traits” like stealing, crap shooting, immorality, ignor- 
ance and vice, all of which may have been true in the 
case of this family, but certainly are not representa- 
tive of the Negro race, nor even a typical Negro 
family, if such a thing exists. 

There are delicate touches, however, which show 
an apt understanding of certain of the simpler forms 
of behavior, and deitly tell a story in themselves. 
The family, for example, “walked to the front end 
of the railroad platform and climbed aboard.” This 
is the only reference to the “Jim Crow” transporta- 
tion arrangement thru which countless other hard- 
ships are endured. Or again, passing an open square 
they did not go in because they saw no Negroes 
there. Behind this casual observation is a long his- 
tory of exclusion from common privileges. To avoid 
insult or perhaps physical injury they must take no 
chances. 


OPPORTUNITY 


The dialect is reasonably faithful. Tho occasionally 
strained and distorted it can be understood, and that 
is a great deal. Much of the talk commonly paraded 
as Negro dialect is a silly gibberish unintelligible even 
to the Negroes who are supposed to speak it. 

Tragedy must be relieved with occasional dashes 
of humor, and this the author all too frankly tries 
to do. Almost without exception, however, this 
humor turns out to be a re-hash of some time-worn 
joke about the Negro. And herein lies what is per- 
haps the most serious weakness of the story. The 
author has undoubtedly observed many Negroes, 
heard them talk, perhaps listened to anecdotes about 
them, and read about them in the newspapers. All this 
is objective, and interpretation therefore, is purely a 
matter of speculation. His sympathies have carried 
him a long way, but he could not make his charac- 
ters live, feel, think and act. The same current super- 
stituion about what goes on in a Negro lodge, for 
example, finds expression in one of his outstanding 
incidents, altho not so fearsomely treated. Most 
white persons, especially those living in the South 
entertain the dire belief that Negroes take advan- 
tage of their one occasion for a closed meeting to 
hatch rebellions. In the same category are the naive 
assumptions that the Elite of the Negro race spend 
their leisure time at chitterling and watermelon par- 
ties, that mulattoes are outwardly ashamed and in- 
wardly proud of their white blood; that education 
means redemption from hard work; that the church 
organist is also the piano player in some bawdy- 
house; and that Negro church meetings begin with a 
barbacue and have nine heli fire exhorters, all of 
whom are ignorant. Is this to be regarded as typi- 
cal? The author steps out of his story on one occa- 
sion to assure his readers that it is: “What was said 
around the kerosene lamp on the Lowe's pine dining- 
table” (page 158), “was said around tens and hun- 
dreds and thousands of other tables in the Negro 
homes of Birmingham.” 

If Stribling in the novel “Birthright” made an un- 
natural person of an uneducated Negro, Clement 
Wood practically denies the existence of such a 
being. What we see is the happy-go-lucky Negro 
whose lot is unfortunate, but whose puny aspirations 
help bring on their tragedy. Jake’s boys learned to 
read and write and went out looking for office jobs. 
There isn’t much tragedy in their failure to get them. 
Those ior whom such a setting would be more 
appropriate, Negroes qualified by all the tests save 
that of color, looking for work and a career, have 
no place in his book. 

But the story is serious, honest ~~ tremendu- 
ously impressive—a real tragedy. The Negro is pic- 
tured as a human being capable of some aspirations 
and standards enough to feel his disappointment over 
failure to attain them. This is a long step. The 
poignant criticism of the demoralizing practices of 
the South in some measure compensates for some of 
his sins of commission and omission on the side of 
the Negro. <A race drama involving highly con- 
trovertial issues between the white and Negro popu- 
lation of the South is not easy to write. “Nigger” 
from this point of view is a triumph of the novelist’s 


skill. 


More About Rene Maran 


Interests in “BATOUALA” increases with the 
widening circle of its readers. Few of the ad- 
mirers of Maran, however, are able to learn much 
about his background for the reason that before 
the appearance of this masterpiece of fiction he 
was surely an obscure student. Brentano’s Book 
Chat, Thanksgiving issue, gives one of the most 
enlightening accounts of the circumstances out 
of which Batouala grew, as yet observed, as well 
as a literary appraisal of the novel by D. Holvy, 
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who refers to Maran as the “Flaubert of the 
Jungle.” The writer says: 

When the Prix Goncourt for 1921 was awarded 
to Rene Maran for his novel, “Batouala,” his 
name was quite unknown. The Prix Goncourt 
is one of the most coveted literary prizes in 
France: competing for it in the year of Maran’s 
success were nine other French writers, each of 
whom had produced notable works of fiction dur- 
ing the year preceding the award. In the eighteen 
years of its history, the Prix Goncourt has never 
been conferred upon a writer so little known as 
Maran. 

Other unprecedented circumstances marked the 
success of “Batouala.” Maran did not even know 
that he was a candidate for the prize, nor did he 
know until several months had elapsed, that he 
had won it. Maran, a full-blooded Negro em- 
ployed in the administration of one of the French 
colonies in Central Africa, had been in Paris ten 
times in his life. During his last visit there he 
was introduced to Henri de Regnier, the famous 
French writer, to whom he gave a copy of “Bat- 
ouala” in manuscript. De Regnier was greatly 
impressed; he found a publisher for Maran’s 
novel within twenty-four hours. Another friend, 
Manoel Gahisto, to whom “Batouala” is dedi- 
cated, brought the book to the attention of the 
Academie Goncourt, after Maran had already 
gone back to Africa. 


he author of “Batouala” is the complex prod- 
uct of African blood and French civilization. In 
him, beneath steel-like intelligence, tempered by 
cold Gallic logic, seethes the savage poetry of the 
jungle. Maran was born November fifth, 1887, in 
Martinique, where his father occupied a minor 
post in the office of the Secretary General of the 
colony. When Maran was three years old, his 
lather was transferred to Gabon, in French equa- 
torial Africa. Until the age of six, he was con- 
tinually ill, a victim of some mysterious tropical 

ment. His parents sent him to a boarding 
school at Bordeaux to escape the miasmal tropics. 
fie proved a brilliant student. In those days a 
-\egro was a curiosity in France, and Maran suf- 
tered the inevitable persecutions of his white 
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fellow-students. He took revenge by winning 
all the highest honors. One year he read thirty- 
five books a week in his feverish thirst for culture. 
An attack of cerebral amnesia followed this 
Gargantuan mental debauch. Then his father 
and an elder brother died and, as a consummation 
of misfortune, came an unhappy love-affair with a 
girl who was estranged from him by her family. 
Maran cannot forget her and he makes her the 
heroine of many of his books. To support his 
two younger brothers he accepts an office as 
colonial commissary of police. 

These few details of his life do not explain the 
stark genius of “Batouala.” But they serve to 
illuminate the paradox of the book. A man of 
pure jungle blood was subjected to the severest 
academic training in France; he acquired the 
ability to record in beautiful, restrained from his 
extraordinary sensitiveness to the sights and 
sounds of the jungle, to catch its minutest 
rhythms in words, to make his sentences pulse 
and clash with the furious excitements of hunt 
and dance. “When he (Maran) writes of the 
naive mental processes of Batouala and Bissi- 
bingui,” says one critic, “it is with the sophisti- 
cated irony of Anatole France describing Crain- 
quebille, and he gives the details of butchery their 
value with the dry strokes of Flaubert licking his 
chops over the barbarities of Carthage. He has, 
in fact, written a tableau de moeurs according to 
the best French formula.” No writer has written 
of the jungle as has Maran. It would be difficult 
to surpass the tremendous crescendos of the love 
dance and the hunt when Batouala tried “to make 
the panther.” And yet Maran’s induration in the 
French literary tradition has enabled him to treat 
his material with the sureness of touch, the firm- 
ness of outline, which characterize the works of 
the great French novelists. 

‘Batouala” is not a novel about savages, but 
about men and women living under conditions of 
savagery. In Batouala himself, the chieftain 
whose eminence is acknowledged by his tribesmen, 
Maran has created an impressive, inflexible figure, 
a character of dominating strength, physical and 
volitional. Apply the simple tests of justice, 
honor, courage, and Batouala comes through mag- 
nificently, in heroic size. He is a champion of his 
people and their customs. In this respect noth- 
ing can make him swerve. That Maran means to 
emphasize this trait in Batouala emerges clearly 
at the end when he says of him: “He fell to the 
ground unbending, as falls a tall, mighty tree.” 

That these people are not savages, but men and 
women, is attested by the fact that their own 
tribal society is intricately organized, that they 
have a fully developed mythology, lovely and 
quaint, songs whose rhythms are thrilling, even in 
translation. ‘“Batouala” abounds in humor: the 
scene in which Batouala’s wives discuss the vir- 
tues of various gentlemen of the tribe has a comi- 
cal robustness that is Shakesperean. Maran’s in- 
sight into the minds of these people is uncanny. 
“Batouala” as a literary phenomenon can be un- 
derstood only when we realize that the heredity 
of its author traces back to those jungles of which 
he writes with the restraint and daring of a great 
literary artist. 4 
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The colored citizens of Columbus, Ohio, have again 
registered a protest against what they think to be a 
plan at segregating colored students of the Champion 
Avenue School district. The committee protested to 
the school board against what they termed an “at- 
tempt to crowd colored students from other schools.” 

Fearing that the acquisition of property in their 
exclusive neighborhood by Negroes will cause a seri- 
ous deterioration in the value of their property values, 
prominent white people of South Memphis, Tennes- 
see, are alarmingly agitated. They have already 
passed resolutions condemning the movement and 
appointed a committee to present their grievances to 
the Mayor. 

The Katy Ferguson Home, 162 West 132nd Street, 
New York City, is now in distress and calls upon the 
public for financial assistance. The institution has 
done incalculable good in lifting fallen young colored 
women to higher ideals, respectability and decency. 
Surely an institution so much needed in society and 
having accomplished such social good demands public 
aid in its time of stringency. 

The influence of Lathrop Stoddard’s “Rising Tide 
of Color” is seen in a growing wave of suspicion and 
mistrust directed at the darker races. Dr. S. 
Estey of Topeka, Kansas, basing a recent sermon 
upon Mr. Stoddard’s book, told his congregation that 
the white race is in danger of losing supremacy; that 
the colored races are gradually increasing in power 
which when reached would exterminate the white 
race. However, the minister admonished the white 
race to give the colored peoples “what is theirs” and 
spread the gospel of Jesus Christ, teaching a closer 
brotherhood of man-kind thruout the world. 

The lynching mania has swept across the Atlantic 
and seized the Britishers. A man named Steward 
White returning to Glasgow with his adopted son 
was taken for a kidnapper by an overzealous woman 
riding on the same tramcar. Hysterically she incited 
a mob to violence. The man was pounced upon and 
hammered into lifelessness. 

The courts sustained the Winchester (Mass.) 
School Committee in its contention that there was no 
intentional segregation of Negro children in trans- 
ferring them from W ssiiiuatens to Chapin School. 
Consequently, the parents who instructed their chil- 
dren to strike have been fined by the Woburn Dis- 
trict Court. The cases have been appealed and 
scheduled to come before the Superior Court in East 

Cambridge sometime in the future. 

The Athens (Georgia) Herald informs us: “Ander- 
son Redding, a Negro farmer, has invented a device 
to regulate the light of a locomotive headlight. The 
device has been tested and works satisfactorily. 
There is no doubt but that his idea denotes great 
ingenuity and while it may be improved upon, it is a 
starter in the right direction.” 

The newly appointed Negro Industrial Commis- 
sion, of which Mr. Robert S. Cobb is Secretary, in 
its November meeting drafted new recommendations 
to be presented to the 52d General Assembly. The 
recommendation proposed the elimination of discrimi- 
nation against colored teachers in the matter of 
salaries, equal representation on the Board of Chari- 
ties and Correction, a separate reform school for 
Negro youth, the establishing of a sanitorium for 
tubercular Negroes and the elimination of the clause 
in the statue making if necessary to have fifteen 
colored children for the establishing of a school. 


The Bulletin Board 


Folk music of the East and West thru the coopera- 
tion of Max Robinofi of New York met when the 
well-trained Ukrainian National Chorus, dressed in 
gorgeous native peasant costume and the Hampton 
Institute Chorus and Chote, composed of Negro 
voices, recently sang in Ogden Hall, at Hampton 
Institute. The matinee concert was given under the 
auspices of the Musical Art Society of Hampton 
Institute of which Mr. Nat! ianiel Dett is the con- 
ductor. Alexander Koshetz, the famous Cossack con- 
ductor-composer, after listening to the rendition of 
Negro Foik Motifs composed by R. Nathaniel Dett 
said: “This Negro composer's work is colossal in its 
significance of the cultural possibilities of Negroes 
On my return to Ukrainia I shall put Professor 
Dett’s compositions on my programs and have my 
students study and interpret Negro Folk Music. 

During the Congregational Ministers’ Conference 
of the Naugatuck Valley, New England, Reverends 
A. B. Bliss and Charles Mills spoke on the race situa- 
tion in America. Dr. Bliss views the chief funda- 
mental of the race trouble as being certain mental 
attitudes which have to be changed thru the churches, 
schools and other civic organizations. 


Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, founder of the National 
Training School for Girls, in a recent address said: 
“The Bible, the Bath and the Broom have done more 
for the advancement of the Negro Race than all the 
propaganda which has been introduced to the public.” 

Negroes of Jefferson City, Mo., were warned prior 
to the recent elections to refrain from voting. “There 
is to be an election Tuesday, November 7th, for white 
voters only. Nigger—you are not wanted.K. K. K.” 


In Breckenridge, Texas, a sudden exodus of 


Negroes and Mexicans is occurring. The event fol- 
lows the march of 300 men thru the Negro and Mexi- 
can sections. Threats were alleged to have been 
made by the paraders that if Mexicans and Negroes 
did not leave the town their homes would be burned. 


In 1918 the school facilities for the education of 
the Negro in Delaware were quite meagre. Today, 
however, there are 21 new school buildings which 
house about 1,720. There are now under construc- 
tion 15 school houses with 22 rooms to accommodate 
880. This makes a total of 36 school houses built by 
the Delaware School Auxiliary. 


North Carolina is reported by its Director of 
Negro Education, Mr. N. C. Newbold, as appropri- 
ating $935,000 for Negro schools in its local educa- 
tional program, involving $1,525,000. According to the 
same report the state program for Negro teachers’ sal- 
aries involves an expenditure of $1,500,000. Important 
Outlays: 

Construction of two dormitories at Slater 

Normal School and combination building . 


be used as gym and auditorium............$1. 134,000 
Principal’s home and three teacher practice 

scheol at Elizabeth City Normal School..... 125,000 
Normal School Administration building..... 40,000 
Girls’ dormitory at Fayetteville ............. 160,000 
New building at A. & T. College, Greensboro, 

Hospit: al building for Negroes............... 100,000 
Division of Negro Education ............... 55,000 
Teachers’ training in 9 private schools...... 15,000 
Teachers’ training in summer schools for 

Hyland vocation education ............... 50,000 
Eighty-one Rosenwald Schools ............... 330.387 
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relations between the races in America. 


Its special field of operation embraces cities where Negroes 1eside in large 


numbers. 


The Executive Boards of the national and of the forty local organizations 
are made up of white and colored people who have caught the vision of social 
work and believe in justice and fair play in the dealings of men with each 


other. 


The expenses of the National headquarters in 1921 were $29,398; in 1922 
they were over $40,000. In 1923 the budget is $65,000. In 1910, $2,500 was 
spent in the whole Urban League movement. In 1919, $140,000 was expended 
by the movement. In 1920 the amount was $185,000. In 1921 it was $220,000. 


In 1922 it exceeded $250,000. 


We invite the general public to membership, which is secured through 


contributions. 


NATIONAL URBAN 


127 EAST 23RD STREET 
New York City 


The National Urban League is an organization which seeks to improve the 


LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 1913 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD, Chairman 
A. S. FRISSELL, Treasurer 
EUGENE KINCKLE JONES, Executive Secretary 


“Old Reliable” 


700 N. Second Street, Richmond, Va. 


Richmond Beneficial Insurance Company 


The great Sick, Accident and Death 
Benefit Company that has operated in 
the State of Virginia and Washington, 
Db. C., for the past 27 years, paying 
thousands of dollars annually to its 
policy holders, now offers them and 
the public in general its new line of 
insurance, known as Industrial, Whole 
Life, Endowment and Ordinary Poli- 
cies, ranging in benefits from $50.00 
to $1,000.00. The weekly, quarterly, 
semi-annual and annual premiums on 
the above policies are within the reach 
of all. 


Talk it over with our agent, remem- 
bering that it is better to have Jn- 
surance and need it than to need 
Insurance and not have it. 


Use Sophia’s wonderful preparation for Hair, 
Complexion, Scalp and Skin Treatment 

All preparations are dainty, fragrant, delightful 

but harmless in application 


Superior Toilet Articles and Cosmetics 
Best by any Test 
Climax—King of Instant Hair Dressings—for 
Men, Price $1.00. 
A Special Three Month’s Treatment 
(55: Sophia’s Brown CreamPomade > 


35c Sophia’s X Ray Hair Shine 
(Glossine) $1 
|: Sophia’s Glycerine Shampoo \ 
50c Sophia’s Whitening Cream 
Remittance in advance anywhere in U. S. 
Special terms with Barbers, Hair Dressers and 
Beauty Parlors 
Manufactured by 
G. T. YOUNG, Incorporated 
619 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agents Wanted 
Illustrated Catalog Sent Free Upon Request 
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